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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


N Wednesday next, another meeting of the Pre- 
§ awe Commission will open at Geneva. We 

discuss in our leading article this week the 
potential importance of the occasion, in the light of 
Lord Cecil’s revelations. Meanwhile the Big Navy 
agitation in the United States grows noisier and more 
insistent, and the folly of British Ministers who thought 
that a naval agreement with America “* did not matter 
very much ”’ becomes painfully obvious. There has 
been a tendency in many quarters to ascribe the failure 





of the Coolidge Conference to the fact that much was 
left to experts, and it is clearly unwise and unfair to 
throw the responsibility of making political decisions 
upon professional soldiers or sailors. But it is clear 
from Lord Cecil’s narrative that the Conference was 
wrecked by civilian Ministers, and not by the experts :— 
‘* The Americans,’’ said Lord Cecil, ‘‘ attached great 
importance to what they called ‘ parity.’ . . . The First 

Lord of the Admiralty and his advisers at Geneva saw no 

great objection to accepting the American contention or 

this point. . . . Unfortunately, this decision caused greay 
anxiety to some of our colleagues, though we had in fact 
received express authority from the Cabinet to agree to it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, for instance .. .”’ 
Then follows the familiar story of Mr. Churchill’s 
successful efforts to torpedo the Conference. It was 
not the naval experts, but the Cabinet who sacrificed 
the substance of an agreement for the shadow of a 
formula. 

* * * 

The Admiralty has decided to reduce the cruiser- 
building programme for the coming year. It was origin- 
ally intended to lay down one 10,000-ton cruiser, and 
two of the 8,000-ton class. Now, only one of the 
smaller cruisers will be laid down, and the big cruiser 
may not be laid down at all. This reduction will 
effect a saving of £1,500,000 on next year’s estimates ; 
but it is not possible to say exactly how it will affect 
the replacement problem as a whole, for although the 
Admiralty print a list of what may be called the statu- 
tory lives of each class of vessel, they have never stated 
that they are following a rigid policy on the age limit. 
The reduction does not appreciably affect the relative 
naval strength of Great Britain, America, and Japan, 
and as the average age of our cruisers is considerably 
lower than that of those belonging to the majority of 
naval Powers, the postponement of two replacements 
is not likely to lead to panic building later on. It is 
not of sufficient significance in itself to justify any 
conclusions with regard to the Government’s armament 
policy, but coming when it does—when the Preparatory 
Commission is about to reassemble, it is a timely gesture 
that may have good effects. 

* * * 

The situation in the wool textile industry has some 
decidedly ugly features. The employers have given due 
notice to terminate the existing wage agreement as 
from the end of this week. They desire a substantial 
but unspecified reduction of wages. The unions replied 
with the suggestion of a joint inquiry into the state of 
the industry, or reference of the wages question to arbi- 
tration. The employers refused to accept the latter 
course, and will only agree to the former provided the 
wages question is first settled. A final effort to arrange 
a settlement failed last Monday, and complete deadlock 
exists. There is, however, no immediate prospect of a 
general stoppage. The employers have not as yet given 
notice of a wage reduction. The situation is simply 
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that after this week no collective agreement will exist, 
and all or any single employer can reduce wages at a 
week’s notice. Such a situation in a great industry is 
fraught with grave dangers, as every student of modern 
industrial relations well knows. The action of a few 
hot-head employers may easily force the unions to 
make a general fight for the basic principles of their 
creed, and such a fight may be most bitter and stub- 
born. There are undoubtedly some West Riding em- 
ployers who would welcome a return to the ** good old 
days *’ of individual bargaining: there are probably 
a greater number who are definitely against the policy 
of further wage reductions, and between these extremes 
there is the main body, who do not welcome wage 
reductions, and have no quarrel with trade unionism 
as such, but are at their wits’ end to know how to 
remedy the desperate plight of their industry. The 
only hope is that Yorkshire common sense will be 
brought to bear before Yorkshire stubbornness, and it 
is a comforting thought that at bottom relations be- 
tween employers and employed in wool textiles rest on 
a solid foundation of mutual understanding and 
appreciation, such as is not found in many industries. 


* * * 


In its November issue, the Ministry oF LABOUR 
GAZETTE brings up to date the tables which it first pub- 
lished a year ago, showing the changes in the distribu- 
tion of the insured population between different indus- 
tries on the one hand, and different districts on the 
other. Between July, 1928, and July, 1927, the total 
number of insured persons increased by 600,000 
(though it is worth noting that the increase during the 
past year is less than 100,000, much below the increases 
of the preceding years). But this total is the resultant 
of the facts that one group of industries, employing 
over four million persons, has lost 300,000 workers over 
the four years, while another group has increased its 
numbers by nearly 900,000. The distributive trades 
account for 827,000, and building for 178,000 of the 
latter total. The continuous nature of these move- 
ments is very striking. The industries which have 
grown in numbers in the past year are, for the most 
part, the same industries that grew in the previous 
year; and conversely. The same continuity is observ- 
able in the geographical contrast. Year by year the 
proportion of workpeople employed in the South has 
risen, and that employed in the North has declined. 


* * * 


The contrast of economic fortune between South 
and North has a psychological consequence which is 
not perhaps sufficiently appreciated. In the South it is 
natural to take a cheery view of the general state of 
the country; in the North, in South Wales, and in 
Scotland it is equally natural to take an extremely 
serious view. Language which seems well balanced and 
measured to those who move in the one atmosphere is 
apt to seem outrageously perverse to those who move 
in the other. A few weeks ago, Mr. Garvin remarked, 
by way of rebuke to Liberals :— 

‘‘ Attempts to paint a gloomy picture of the present 

and future of British trade are thoroughly unpopular.”’ 

Gloomy surveys would hardly seem so reprehensible to 
Mr. Garvin, if the OBSERVER was edited in Newcastle. 
When Mr. Baldwin declares, ‘‘ I am an optimist, be- 
cause I am a realist,’’ he wins the hearts of his 
immediate Guildhall audience, but such words strike 
some who read them as being almost callous in their 
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levity. It is, indeed, not easy for a public man to-day 
to refer to our economic situation without giving deep 
offence. Platitudes are no longer safe. It is a matter 
of geography at least as much as of class. Whether a 
man is an optimist or a pessimist is coming to depend 
very much on where he lives. 

* * * 


The enabling Bill for the appointment of the Indian 
Statutory Commission is being passed, and as we go to 
press the Labour Party is challenging the Government 
upon the personnel and work of the Commission. Mr. 
MacDonald supported the Bill, which is a mere con- 
venience for advancing the date of the inquiry, but 
Colonel Wedgwood led a small group of Labour 
objectors, who were particularly against the Commis- 
sion being created now. Two years ago they were join- 
ing in the Indian demand for the revision of the Con- 
stitution well in advance of the end of the ten-years’ 
term. In India meanwhile the boycott movement is 
taking definite shape and is being vigorously worked up 
in the Indian Press. Huge protest meetings have been 
held in Caleutta and Bombay, the latter being notable 
on account of the strong speeches by eminent Indian 
Moderates in favour of ignoring the Commission. On 
the other hand, the Indian business men of Bombay 
condemn the boycott, while it is anticipated that the 
Moslem organizations will refuse to follow the aggressive 
lead of the National Congress. Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
leader of the Swarajists in the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, is at present in London, stimulating Labour 
hostility to the Commission and everything connected 
with it. 

* * *x 

The split in the Russian Soviet camp is evidently 
becoming formidable. Not only Trotsky, but other 
well-known Bolshevist leaders, such as Kameneff, 
Zinovieff, and Rakovsky, have been deprived of their 
offices and have gone definitely into opposition to Stalin, 
who is said to be assuming a dictatorship. Between 
three and four thousands of Trotsky’s supporters 
among the official class have been expelled from the 
Communist Party during the last few weeks. The 
causes of the quarrel remain obscure, and it is probably 
due mainly to personal jealousies. The only thing that 
emerges clearly from all the Press telegrams is that the 
quarrel becomes daily more acute. The opposition 
leaders are threatened with imprisonment and Siberia; 
the Stalinists are said to be in peril of assassination. 
So far, however, there must have been remarkable 
restraint exercised on both sides. Kameneff and 
Rakovsky are still addressing public meetings, though 
they are sometimes refused a hearing. But tempers are 
rising, and if the tension becomes too great—if violence 
once begins, no one can predict where it will end. 

* * - 


President Coolidge has anticipated his Message to 
Congress, which will be read ten days hence, by the 
delivery of a speech devoted to the unqualified glorifica- 
tion of the United States, the character of its national 
leadership, and its record during the past ten years in 
world affairs. His only word of warning was spoken in 
reference to American prosperity, which, he reminded 
his fellow countrymen, provides the most searching of 
tests for a people. Mr. Coolidge, the business-man’s 
President, dwells habitually in the clouds. His Phila- 
delphia speech and the Thanksgiving Day proclamation 
which followed it came at a moment when the United 
States is suffering from a recrudescence of the bitterest 
industrial strife. A deputation of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour waited upon the President this week to 
present the distressing facts of the coal situation in 
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Pennsylvania and the adjoining States; and in the 
Colorado coalfields, in which the Rockefellers are largely 
involved, a savage war is being waged. The miners’ 
strike is being led by the Industrial Workers of the 
World, and the Governor of Colorado has proclaimed 
martial law over the mining districts. 


* * * 


It is an interesting and significant feature of the 
new Italian penal code that the Fascist jurist, Signor 
Rocco, should have made it an instrument for facilitat- 
ing argument between the Government and the Vatican. 
A very large number of offences against religion are 
defined and tabulated, and penalties of extraordinary 
severity attached to them. Insulting language with 
regard to any of the religions acknowledged by the State 
may be punished with a year’s imprisonment; if the 
Catholic religion is insulted, the penalty is increased ; 
and if a priest is insulted personally the offender goes 
to prison for three years. But what is most remarkable 
is that the one relaxation from the draconian tendencies 
of the code, is made in favour of the Church. It is no 
longer a punishable offence to preach from the pulpit 
against the usurpation of the temporal power by the 
State. There will be few convictions under these laws; 
for priests are not habitually insulted in Italy, nor are 
Church services in danger of interruption. It is, never- 
theless, an unpleasant indication of the Vatican’s atti- 
tude, that the Government should regard these laws 
as a diplomatic gift likely to be acceptable to the 
Catholic hierarchy. 


* * * 


Dictators are invariably modest and _ diffident 
people, convinced of their inability to hold their own 
in argument, and therefore resolute to suppress it. The 
Fascist Grand Council has instructed the Secretary- 
General of the Party to make a further study of the 
problem of the Press, on the lines, apparently, of pro- 
hibiting anyone who is not a Fascist from earning his 
living as a journalist. The Spanish Government has 
fined the Madrid paper La Lisertap, 3,000 pesetas for 
publishing an article with the headline, ‘‘ Spaniards 
nowadays are not respected, even in China.’’ Once it 
is thoroughly understood that Spaniards are not allowed 
to express their opinions they will presumably be 
respected everywhere. But, in Spain, it is dangerous 
not merely to have opinions, but to have had them in 
the past. Some former members of the Regionalist 
League of Catalonia have made overtures of collabora- 
tion with the Government, and repudiated the separatist 
policy to which they were once committed. These over- 
tures have been indignantly rejected. There is no room 
in Spain for sinners—not even for the sinner that 


repenteth. 
* * * 


It is very difficult to decide whether the recent 
disturbances in Canton actually constitute a “* red 
coup *’ (as the China correspondents state) or a ‘* red 
coup manqué.’’ This much seems clear. A certain 
Chang Fat-kwai, profiting by the temporary absence 
of the Governor, Li Chai-sum, has seized the local 
government buildings, and post and telegraph offices in 
Canton; and as he and his associates are generally sup- 
posed to be violent, hot-headed men, this is regarded 
as a success for the extremists. There is, however, no 


news of any rally to Chang Fat-kwai by the local mili- 
tary, who seem merely to have marched out of the city, 
and as Li Chai-sum has a considerable number of troops 
at his command, it is more than probable that Chang’s 
tenure of the government buildings in Canton is pre- 
carious. 


It is permissible to hope that Li Chai-sum, 
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who belongs to the moderate Nationalist Party, will 
recover Canton. A short time ago he was shot at during 
a conference and overlooked the offence, and it seems 
rather hard that he should lose his bailiwick while on a 
journey to Shanghai for the purpose of preaching 
Kuomintang unity to Chiang Kai-shek. 


* * * 


The succession to the Sultanate of Morocco has 
taken place with decency and good order. Doubtless 
the new Sultan is a French nominee, but it is better 
that the successor should be elected by pressure from 
the protecting Power than by the more ordinary 
oriental method—with which Fez is familiar—of palace 
intrigue and massacre of rival claimants and their 
families. Little is known of the new Sultan, except by 
the French officials who have followed his career. He 
is a young man, and speaks French well; but the French 
officials who have directed his education have 
apparently taken care that it shall be predominantly 
Islamic. Muley Muhammad is reported to have the 
ordinary cultured Moslem’s knowledge of the Koranic 
law, and classical Arabic literature. Only time will 
show whether the appointment has been a good or a 
bad one. Our experiences in Egypt have shown us 
that the personal qualities of the native sovereign are 
a matter of great importance to the protecting Power. 


* * * 


The speech from the Throne in the Egyptian Par- 
liament was notable for King Fuad’s references to his 
London visit and the conversations between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Sarwat Pasha. It laid stress on the 
friendly spirit of these conversations, and on the sincere 
effort made by both sides to reconcile conflicting points 
of view on Egyptian and Sudanese problems, and pre- 
pare the ground for a treaty of friendship and alliance 
between Great Britain and Egypt, which would finally 
remove all grounds of friction between the two coun- 
tries. Reference was also made to conversations with 
all the interested Governments on the question of ex- 
tending the jurisdiction of the Mixed Tribunals, and 
calling an International Conference for the modification 
of the Capitulatory regime. It is satisfactory to note 
that the speech was extremely well received, and there 
seems good reason to hope that the Chamber is pre- 
pared to support Sarwat Pasha in approaching the 
questions at issue on reasonable lines. 


* * * 


Sir William Joynson-Hicks has not only burnt his 
boats over the extension of women’s suffrage, but, with 
characteristic recklessness, he has thrown away the 
last lifebelt as well. Speaking at Weston-super-Mare on 
Monday, he said :— 

‘* What would happen if we threw over the extension 
of women’s votes between now and the next election? 
Every hoarding in the kingdom would be placarded—and 
rightly placarded—with ‘ Baldwin is a liar and Jix is no 
better.’ ”’ 

Sir William Joynson-Hicks ought to be experienced 
enough in the vagaries of parliamentary life to know 
that many things may occur which would prevent the 
Franchise Bill from passing before the next election. 
Suppose, for instance, that the House of Lords rejected 
the measure;- would Sir William then welcome the 
placard that he has drafted? Or suppose the Cabinet 
split on the Navy Estimates, or any other issue, and 
resigned early next year, would that involve ** throwing 
over the extension of women’s votes between now and 
the next election ’’? Sir William would certainly say, 
No, but he would not be comfortable when confronted 
with the legend he has so glibly composed. 
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THE CABINET 
AND DISARMAMENT 
Noise: week, the Preparatory Commission of the 


Disarmament Conference meets again at Geneva. 

The occasion gains in importance from the fact 
that the Soviet Government is for the first time to be 
represented, while the United States continues its par- 
ticipation, along with the Members of the League. 
Thus all the great countries whose armaments menace 
the peace of the world are meeting to consider the 
means by which those armaments may be limited and 
reduced. It is rumoured that the Soviet delegation will 
be instructed to make drastic proposals, testing the 
sincerity of the desire for disarmament in other States. 
It is possible therefore that decisions of great moment 
may have to be taken, though the actual business before 
the Commission will be to carry out the instructions of 
the last Assembly. These were embodied in the Resolu- 
tion which we published in our issue of October 8th 
last, and include ‘** the completion of its technical 
work,” the convening of ** the Conference on the Limi- 
tation and Reduction of Armaments immediately this 
work has been completed,’ and ** the creation without 
delay of a Committee... to consider... the 
measures capable of giving all States the guarantees of 
arbitration and security necessary to enable them to 
fix the level of their armaments at the lowest possible 
figures in an international disarmament agreement.”’ 
There is ample scope here for a wide and momentous 
discussion if the Soviet delegates, or those of any other 
Power, desire to raise big issues. It is vital therefore 
that our own Government should be prepared to make 
the best use of any opportunity that may be given to 
retrieve the failure of the Coolidge Conference and to 
remove the doubts as to its sincerity which that failure 
aroused. 

The chief British representative on the Preparatory 
Commission will be Lord Cushendun, better known as 
Mr. Ronald McNeill. The choice is not a particularly 
happy one, and we should have been glad if Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, who is due in Geneva for a Council Meet- 
ing a few days later, had thought it worth while to 
serve on the Commission himself. More may depend, 
however, on Lord Cushendun’s instructions than upon 
his own opinions. Has the Cabinet grasped the poten- 
tial importance of this occasion? Is it aware of the 
strength and the widespread character of the demand 
for disarmament which is growing up in this country ? 
These are questions which it is natural to ask, and not 
easy to answer, in view of the past record of the Govern- 
ment as revealed to the general public last week. 

‘* They were not opposed to it, but they did not 
think it mattered very much.’ That, according to 
Lord Cecil, was the mood of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet towards an international agreement for the 
limitation and reduction of armaments during the last 
meeting of the Preparatory Commission. In that mood 
also, as we may see from Lord Cecil’s narrative, they 
entered the Coolidge Conference, and it was only while 
the Conference was in session that the mood hardened 
into one of active hostility to an agreement. That 
“* forceful personality ’? Mr. Churchill was, it seems, the 
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first Cabinet Minister to realize that we were in serious 
danger of coming to terms with America on a basis, 
which the British delegates had been instructed to 
accept, of “* mathematical parity,’’ and to avert this 
it was he who took the lead, with characteristic dis- 
regard for the traditional réle of Chancellor, in wreck- 
ing the Conference by forcing the issue of the 8-inch 
gun. 

The revelations made by Lord Cecil in the House 
of Lords last week were not what the caption writers 
term ** startling ’’ or ‘* sensational,’’ but they were 
profoundly disquieting. They confirmed the gloomiest 
deductions which could be drawn from the facts pre- 
viously known.* They revealed in the Cabinet pre- 
cisely that indifference to really big issues and that dis- 
torted sense of values which justify the deepest 
suspicion and distrust as to what is going on behind the 
scenes. Villainy in high places is comparatively rare, 
and sheer incompetence is certainly not more prevalent 
among Cabinet Ministers than in other vocations. 
What is most to be feared is just that complacency 
which leads to the conclusion that some vital issue 
upon which the fate of Britain may depend ** does not 
matter very much.” It is thus that well-intentioned 
Ministers blunder into wars. The Churchills with their 
wrecking tactics are powerless to do harm when the 


Baldwins and the Chamberlains are awake to the 
dangers that lie ahead. Sir Austen Chamberlain 


worked hard and single-mindedly for the Locarno 
Treaties. But neither he, nor any other Minister, ex- 
cept Lord Cecil, was alive to the psychological impor- 
tance of reaching an agreement—any agreement, one 
might almost say—with the United States; or can be 
trusted, it seems, to regard all questions bearing upon 
world peace as supremely important. The presence 
of Lord Cecil in the Cabinet gave confidence to many 
that such questions would not be neglected or mis- 
handled; and that confidence was not misplaced. It 
has been strikingly confirmed. Lord Cecil’s resignation 
was amply justified by the course of events which he 
described in his House of Lords speech, and we believe 
that it has already produced good results among his 
former colleagues and in the country. But the price 
paid is a heavy one. Those in real earnest about Dis- 
armament have ceased to be represented in the 
Cabinet. It is doubly necessary that public opinion 
should be roused and kept on the alert. The Cabinet 
must be constantly reminded from outside that, in the 
judgment of their constituents, the limitation and re- 
duction of armaments does matter very much. 

We have said that Lord Cecil’s resignation had 
already produced good results among his former col- 
leagues. We refer, of course, to Mr. Bridgeman’s 
announcement that two of the three cruisers in this 
year’s building programme are to be postponed. This 
salutary measure is directly attributable to Lord Cecil’s 
action and the expression of public opinion which it 
has evoked. The Government are eager to explain that 
the two cruisers are not merely offerings on the altar of 
economy, but genuine sacrifices to the cause of inter- 
national understanding. No more effective measure 
could have been taken to redeem the failure of the 





* See, for example, Professor Noel Baker’s ** Disarmament and the Coolidge 
Conference.” (Hogarth Press. 2s.) 
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Coolidge Conference, and, coming as it does on the eve 
of another meeting of the Preparatory Commission, it 
may have incalculably good reactions. We take it as, 
at least, a sign that the Cabinet is not hostile to dis- 
armament, but only needed to be shaken up by a 
demonstration that disarmament is taken seriously in 
the country. 

If a sign was needed, the Government must have 
been impressed by the spontaneous unanimity of Press 
and Platform during the last few weeks. Field-Marshal 
Sir William Robertson vies with Mr. Lloyd George in 
denouncing war. Lord Rothermere calls more loudly 
than Lord Cecil for a reduction of armaments. The 
Datty Main and the Eventnc STANDARD suddenly be- 
come as zealous in the cause of peace as the DatiLy 
News and the MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. What does it 
all mean? It is easy to discount the sudden conversion 
of the ** stunt * Press as hypocritical, but the men who 
control these newspapers are experts in catching and 
reproducing the note struck by. their readers. They 
believe that war and preparations for war are pro- 
foundly unpopular in Britain to-day, and that the 
country wants an international agreement for the limi- 
tation of armaments. The Government have caught 
this note at last, and have responded to it by reducing 
this year’s cruiser programme. Let them continue the 
good work at Geneva, and the wrecking of the Coolidge 
Conference may be forgiven them. But it is now known 
that the Cabinet, left to itself, is laodicean if not hostile 
to disarmament. The pressure of public opinion needs 
to be constantly applied. 


TRIFLING WITH 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


N every sphere of affairs the present Government ex- 
lee a sterile helplessness, a lack of imagination in 
envisaging problems and of constructive ability in 
solving them. But it reserves for its treatment of unem- 
ployment the most distressing manifestations of these 
characteristics. _No one who has grasped the elements of 
our unemployment problem can follow the debates on the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill which have formed the prin- 
cipal Parliamentary business of the month, and read the 
floundering statements of the Minister of Labour, without 
feelings of extreme impatience. It is not so much that the 
provisions of the Bill are bad, as that they proceed on 
assumptions which have no relation to the actualities of 
the problem with which we are confronted. One almost 
wonders whether one has not taken up by mistake an old 
Hansard of some pre-war debate. This would explain 
entirely the strangeness of the whole perspective, with so 
much talk about the average unemployment over a trade 
cycle. But no, there is no mistake. We are dealing with 
the proposals of the Government in November, 1927. ° 
What essentially is our unemployment problem? It 

is not a problem of a temporary depression of trade affect- 
ing all industries alike. It is a problem of a large, quasi- 
permanent excess of the supply over the demand for labour 
in certain industries. Everyone has now come to recognize 
the reality of a large surplus of miners; no one would sug- 
gest to-day that it is reasonable to expect that all the 
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unemployed miners will soon be reabsorbed in the coal 
industry. But the same thing holds true of various other 
industries, such as iron and steel, shipbuilding, and some 
branches of engineering. These industries, moreover, are 
concentrated to a large extent in particular localities; so 
that the industrial concentration of unemployment means 
a geographical concentration also. Surely these facts are 
now so clearly established that there can be no reasonable 
dispute about them. 

Now this phenomenon is totally different from the 
sort of unemployment with which we were faced before 
the war—arising from the seasonal irregularities of certain 
trades, fluctuations of general business activity, and the 
like. And it calls accordingly for different treatment. It 
calls in the first place for energetic and concerted attempts 
to transfer the surplus labour from the occupations 
where it is not wanted to occupations where there 
is at least a potential demand for it. Such a transfer- 
ence is actually taking place on a fairly considerable scale, 
as is shown by the interesting tables published in the 
November issue of the MINISTRY OF LABOUR GAZETTE. But, 
left to itself, the process is slow, painful, and wasteful. 
One of the primary duties of economic statesmanship is 
to direct, facilitate, and organize this transference. That 
is why we lay such stress on the need for an active policy 
of capital development, which represents one of the most 
obvious means of discharging this task. The present 
Government’s contribution is to raid the Road Fund. 

But the nature of our post-war unemployment has also 
a most important bearing on the question of unemployment 
relief. We have two systems of unemployment relief in 
operation at the present time: outdoor relief provided by 
the Guardians, and the Unemployment Insurance scheme. 
The latter is an excellent system for relieving the sort of 
unemployment with which we were familiar before the war 
—cyclical and seasonal unemployment, representing risks 
which were more or less common to all trades. The former 
is an appropriate method for dealing with the residue of 
individual cases, where a man, for one reason or another, 
is ** unemployable.’’ Neither system is appropriate to 
our characteristic post-war unemployment—the quasi- 
permanent surplus labour of the basic industries. To make 
the maintenance of the quarter of a million surplus miners a 
charge on the Insurance Fund is to maintain them by a 
tax which is partly a toll-tax and partly a tax on employ- 
ment. To relieve them through the Poor Law is to throw 
the burden on to the local rates in the mining areas them- 
Of these two objectionable courses, the latter is 
decidedly the more objectionable. Indeed, this is to 
understate the case. It is hardly too much to say that 
it will be impossible for some of the worst-hit localities to 
carry much longer the burdens already resting upon them. 
Yet the effect of the principal feature of the Government’s 
new Bill (the ‘* thirty contributions *’ clause) will be (not 
immediately, it is true, and very likely it will never operate) 
to transfer a larger part of the burden to the rates. 

The defence of the Minister of Labour is that this is 
what the Blanesburgh Committee advised. That is per- 
fectly true, exasperatingly true. The Blanesburgh Com- 
mittee based their whole Report on the assumption that 
abnormal post-war unemployment was about to disappear, 
that we were about to return to “‘ a trade cycle ”’ of pre- 
war characteristics and dimensions. On this cheerful 
assumption, they made several curious proposals. They 
proposed, for example, that the contributions of all parties 
to the Insurance Fund should be substantially reduced, 
assuring the public, on the authority of the Government 
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Actuary, that this was ‘* actuarially sound.’? This was 
just to assume the real problem away, as we did not neglect 
to point out when the Blanesburgh Report appeared. Now 
no Government—not even the present Government—could 


The Govern- 


ment have stuck to the present level of contributions, and 


be so irresponsible as to adopt this advice. 
when reproached by critics for this departure from the 
Blanesburgh Report, Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland has replied, 
in effect, very sensibly that he will be happy to assume 
But the 
rule rests on precisely the 


lower unemployment when he sees it. ease for 


the ** thirty contributions ” 
same untenable assumption. If our post-war unemploy- 
ment problem were to disappear, if once again the unem- 
ployed were mostly men who had been employed a few 
weeks ago, and were likely to be re-employed a few weeks 
hence, it would be perfectly reasonable to make the payment 
of thirty contributions in the last two years an indispensable 
But Arthur Steel- 


Maitland really expect to happen to the surplus miners? 


condition of benefit. what does Sir 
Does he expect that they will all be reabsorbed in the coal- 
mines by April, 1929? And, if not, does he really propose 
to cut them all off benefit, and throw them on the rates 
of the mining areas? That is how his Bill leaves it; and 
all he can say is, ** The Blanesburgh Committee.” 

The incoherence of the 
Government’s attitude was strikingly revealed in the course 
of this week’s debates. Mr. Ernest Brown moved an 
amendment to make the operation of the ** thirty contribu- 
” rule subject to unemployment falling to 700,000, 
arguing cogently that this rule is premature so long as 
unemployment is abnormal. 


Or rather it is not quite all. 


tions 


The Minister of Labour did 
not agree. The Blanesburgh Committee had not thought it 
premature ; they had ** made no reservation as to the time 
it should be brought into force.’? The Minister was then 
pressed to indicate how many workers the new rule would 
debar from benefit. It was pointed out that the calcula- 
tions of the Government Actuary implied that 20 per cent. 
would be so debarred, which, with unemployment at a 
would mean 200,000, Not at all, replied the 
The figure will be more like 30,000. 
[t all depends, of course, on the trend of unemployment; 


million, 


Minister of Labour. 


‘I sav at once that by 1929 we shall, as we hope, be 
getting back much more to a period of normality than 
we have had during the past vear; and therefore we 
had to estimate on that basis.”’ 


Thus we reach the following position, The Government 
know that the Blanesburgh Report assumption that post- 
war unemployment is about to disappear is, to say the least 
of it, They will not therefore adopt it as the 
financial basis of the Bill. 
to adopt a rule debarring people from benefit who have 
been unemployed for a long time, which can only be justified 
if that assumption is well founded. 

i 


siaer 


unsafe. 


They do not hesitate, however, 


They refuse to con- 
amendments to make the operation of the rule con- 
ditional on the assumption being realized. 
is objected that, 


And when it 
if the assumption is not realized, an 
immense additional burden will be thrown upon the rates, 
they reply with reassuring estimates, based on this same 
dubious assumption. 

If the heart of our unemployment is, as we have said, 
and as no one to-day disputes, a quasi-permanent surplus of 
labour in certain highly localized industries, is it not time 
to face the logical corollary; namely, that the cost of 
relieving this sort of unemployment should fall neither on 
the rates nor on the Insurance Fund, but should become, 
as Captain Macmillan and Mr. Ernest Brown suggested, a 
national charge? 
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P.R.: 
A REPLY TO CRITICISMS 
By I. A. WILLIAMS. 


[The question of Electoral Reform, which covers 
various rival proposals, such as Proportional Represen- 
tation and the Alternative Vote, raises issues which ar 
of the first public importance, and are of particularly 
vital concern to the Liberal Party. The whole question 
deserves more searching and thorough discussion than it 
ordinarily receives ; indeed, our own object in our refer- 
ences to the subject has been rather to stimulate thought 
than to pronounce judgment. We think it right, there- 
fore, having published an article critical of Proportional 

Xepresentation, to allow space for a fuller reply than is 

possible within the limits of our correspondence columns. 

—Ep., NarTION.] 2 

HE NATION, in its issue of November 5th, asked the 

question, ‘‘ Is Proportional Representation demo- 

cratic? ’? and offered reasons for giving a negative 
reply to that question. It is because a reasoned opposition 
to P.R. is so seldom stated, and because the writer of the 
article put his case so fairly, that I am impelled to write 
this affirmative reply to THE Nation’s query; for a reason- 
able and fair-minded opponent is one who shows a possi- 
bility of conversion. 

Let me take in order the writer’s arguments against 
P.R., and see what replies may be made to them. In the 
first place he says that ** P.R. would take away from the 
electorate the decision that matters most,’? the decision, 
that is, as to whether the country shall, at a given moment, 
have a Government of the Right or the Left. Is this so? 
The instance which the writer gives in support of this view 
is that of France; which has, indeed, had a multiple-party 
system, but not a Proportional system in any sense in 
which that phrase is used in English politics. The French 
electoral system (which has recently been abolished) was 
not P.R., but a system which was intended to give a strong 
advantage to the largest party in each constituency. Let 
me therefore choose rather, as an example, the recent 
general election in Southern Ireland, which was conducted 
under the exact system (the Single Transferable Vote) which 
is advocated in Great Britain by the P.R. Society and by 
most Liberals. Is it not clear that, in spite of the fact that 
seven parties were successful in returning members to the 
Dail, a perfectly clear decision, on the question of Right 
or Left, has been given, and that there is no doubt that on 
** vital questions *? (which we may assume to mean divi- 
sions which would, if lost, entail the resignation of the 
Government) Mr. Cosgrave can rely on a majority of exactly 
seven? If P.R. tended to obscure the main alignment of 
Right and Left, would it be possible to state the position as 
exactly as that? And let me make the further point that 
this quite clear general result has been achieved in an 
election in which the Government polled an absolute 
majority of votes (first choices) in only four constituencies. 
Can it be maintained that any other voting system, in 
the same conditions, would have given a more definite or a 
more stable result ? 

In pursuit of the same argument the writer makes the 
statement that ** It is of the essence of P.R. that it would 
make for a multiplicity of parties.”” Here, I think, he is 
definitely wrong. It is not voting systems that make, or 
even ‘* make for,’”? the multiplicity of parties, but the 
division of opinion; and an examination of the political 
division of opinion, before and after the adoption of P.R. 
in various countries, would, I think, confirm this. Further 


than this, there is no voting system which ensures the 
The recent French pro- 
majority system gave a multiplicity of parties; the single- 
member-constituency system in Germany (before the intro- 


existence of only two parties. 
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duction of a Proportional system in 1919) allowed members 
of fifteen parties to be elected, and now, under a list 
system of P.R., there are only eleven—though, in fairness, 
I do not claim the reduction of four as necessarily due to 
P.R. It is too often forgotten, also, that in Great Britain 
at the last election the single-member constituency allowed 
members to be elected under at least nine different labels— 
Liberal, Conservative, Labour, Co-operative, Constitu- 
tionalist, Communist, Nationalist, Prohibitionist, and 
Independent ! Two more than in Southern Ireland ! 

That the ‘ fundamental cleavage ” in politics is be- 
tween Left and Right, I fully agree, and my chief objection 
to the single-member-constituency system is that, as soon 
as more than two parties exist in the State, it renders it 
probable that that fundamental cleavage will be obscured. 
P.R., as I see it, would enable the fundamental cleavage 
to be seen clearly, even in a multiplicity of parties, because 
it would allow parties to co-operate in the House of Com- 
mons without compromising their position in the constitu- 
encies. 

But your contributor’s final argument is that the three- 
party system is not firmly established in this country, that 
it is inferior to the two-party system, and that the single- 
member constituency exerts pressure in the direction of a 

eturn to the two-party system. That the two-party 
system is the best system I am not convinced, but certainly 
there is a great deal to be said in its favour; on the other 
two points, however, I must definitely differ. I have 
already shown that not two parties, but a much larger 
number, frequently arise under the single-member system ; 
and the reason for this is the very simple one that the 
same two parties are not the preponderant ones in every 
constituency, and that there is no limit to the number of 
parties which, under the stress of local conditions, may not 
have the largest body of support in a larger or smaller 
number of constituencies. And as to the stability of the 
three-party system in England—or rather as to the likeli- 
hood of a return to the two-party system—I would ask 
my opponent this: Can he (I presume that he is a man 
of not more than middle years) remember any British Par- 
liament in which there were only two parties? Can any 
member of the staff of Tue Nation remember such a Parlia- 
ment? Thirty years ago we had, in our House of Commons, 
Liberal, Conservative, and Nationalist. Circumstances have 
caused the almost total disappearance of the Nationalists, 
but new conditions have arisen to create another third 
great party—the Labour Party. Yet all these years there 
has been the steady pressure of the single-member constitu- 
encies acting, supposedly, in favour of a return to two 
parties! Will anyone venture to predict that, were the 
Labour and Liberal Parties to amalgamate to-morrow, 
another party would not arise to upset once more the 
straight fight between Left and Right? 

My conclusions, therefore, may be summarized thus :— 

(1) P.R. does not obscure the difference between Right 
and Left. 

(2) P.R. does not create a multiplicity of parties; it only 
allows such parties as (for various reasons) exist 
to obtain a reasonable (as opposed to a haphazard) 
amount of representation. 

(3) Single-member constituencies lead to misrepresenta- 
tion of opinion, especially where there are more 
than two parties in the State. 

(4) We have suffered for generations from the evils of the 
combination of the three-party system and the 
single-member constituency. 

(5) I can see no sign of a return to two parties. 

I can therefore only, as a final conclusion, state my 
conviction that it is necessary that we should adopt P.R. 
as the next step in the development of British democracy, 
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in order that opinion may be crganized effectively, and 
that politicians may be able to see what the verdict of 
a general election really is, and on which side of the 
** fundamertal cleavage ’’ they stand. In other words (and 
I wish I had the space to expound this more fully), only 
through a recognition of the multiplicity of parties can we 
recapture that which was the essence of the two-party 
system. 


CHARLES MASTERMAN 


HERE is one note that is common to all that has 
been written about the death of Charles Masterman. It 
is the note of lament that so brilliant a promise should 
issued in failure. In a sense the verdict is true, 
though, instead of failure, I should write unfulfilment. 
Masterman’s life was a tragedy of unfulfilment. It was a 
tragedy written in part by the perversity of events, in part 
by his own fascinating but wayward character. Things 
went wrong without and within, and it would be difficult 
to say which had the greater share in the mournful result. 

Few men in my time have come up with so radiant a 
dawn. It was not radiant in the sartorial sense that marked 
Disraeli’s irruption into the world. He was indifferent to 
the niceties of dress, and in his young days was careless to 
the point of untidiness. When, commended to me by Canon 
Barnett, he came to see me nearly twenty-five years ago to 
discuss the idea of becoming literary editor of the DatLy 
News, he wore an obsolete tal] hat and buttoned boots that 
lacked half their buttons, and he carried a derelict hand- 
bag tied round with a piece of rope in place of fastening. In 
those days, fresh from Cambridge, he was living in a tene- 
ment in the slums of Camberwell with his friend, Reginald 
Bray, and his disregard of appearance seemed a part of his 
scheme of life. After his marriage, which was the one en- 
during happiness of his chequered career, his friends noticed 
a determined attempt to keep up appearances, but to the 
end no man ever gave less thought than he did to personal 
upholstery. 

But he brought with him much rarer merchandise than 
a taste in clothes. You forgot what he was wearing in 
the presence of that vivid personality, with the ready, 
boyish laugh, the eager, sensitive talk, the quick, various 
intelligence. You could not be with him for five minutes, 
then or afterwards, without the knowledge that you were 
in the presence of a remarkable man. ‘* Where O’Flaherty 
sits is the head of the table,’? and where Masterman was 
the orbit of talk revolved. Social London welcomed him 
at once. All doors were open to him, and any career 
seemed within his grasp, for he could write, and he could 
talk, and he could think, and, when he chose to exercise it, 
he had a charm that disarmed al] antagonism. The political 
leaders smiled upon this brilliant new recruit, and the 
bishops opened their arms to one who was so conspicuously 
ecclesiastical in his sympathies. ‘* Masterman,’’ said 
Leonard Hobhouse in those days, ** never replies to letters 
from anybody Jess than an Archbishop.’? And John Burns 
gave his characteristic comment on Masterman’s 
clerical tendencies when, replying in the lobby to someone 
who asked him about some question of waterworks, he said, 
** See Masterman about it. I leave all the christenings to 
my curate.”’ 

He had one consuming passion, the alleviation of the 
condition of the people. Whether the motive of that pas- 
sion was love or pity I do not know, but it was the master- 
key of his activities, and gave his life, through all its 
vicissitudes, coherence and unity. There was, beneath that 
hearty laughter and vivacious talk, a vein:of deep and 
abiding melancholy, and his vision of the general life was 
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coloured by that fact. Joy was a fleeting illusion playing 
over the tragic comedy of man, and his emotions were 
strained and tortured by the agony of things. His speech 
came from bitter springs, from the sense of wrong and 
suffering in all their shapes :— 
‘**. . .. The whole of the world’s tears, 
And all the trouble of her labouring ships, 
And all the trouble of her myriad years.”’ 

Nothing but action, the sense of achievement, the feeling 
that he was in the forefront of a triumphant crusade, could 
give peace to that urgency of spirit. In the beginning he 
had that satisfaction. There was never a more joyous col- 
league than he was in those unforgettable days that pre- 
ceded and accompanied the great Liberal revival of 196 
when everything seemed possible and all the political earth 
was full of the coming of spring, and when Masterman, now 
deep in the counsels of the party, was running neck and 
neck with Churchill as the man of the future. Sometimes 
Churchill would come in to see Masterman and in the high 
spirits of that time would accept a challenge to finish the 
leader on which Masterman was engaged. My only quarrel 
with Masterman then, as always, was that he wrote at 
inordinate length, for fluency whether with pen or tongue 
was his besetting sin. 

And when he entered the Government the fulfilment of 
He 
genius, for 
He had the 
emetion and passion that gave imaginative sweep to his 
thought, but he had also, what we 


all our hopes as wel! as his own peace seemed assured. 


discovered at once a first-class Parliamentary 


he had two gifts rarely found in combination. 


had not suspected, a 
surprisingly acute and practical mind for the details of legis- 
lation and the swift cut-and-thrust of the Parliamentary 
encounter, 

. Bill a swiftness and sureness that few men in our 
time have equalled. He saw not only the wood, but the 
trees, and his mind swooped on the crucial point of a 
tengled issue with masterful certainty. 


He could pick his way through the mazes of 
with 


He had his chance 
for the full display of his powers over the Insurance Bill, 
and the part he played in the passage of that vast, com- 
nlieated, and bitterly fought measure entitles him to be 
remembered as something more than a brilliant failure. 

But his success in that great struggle was largely his 
undoing. It gave the impulse to the perverse Fate that 
henceforth dogged his footsteps to the end. He had pre- 
viously lost his seat at North-West Ham through a technical 
illegality on the part of his agent, and had gone to Bethnal 
Green where a vacancy had been made for him. Then 
followed the most cruel and envenomed by-election in my 
experience. It is difficult to-day, when the Insurance Act 
is accepted as one of the most indisputable triumphs of 
modern legislation, to recall the insane fury its passage 
aroused. All that fury, organized by the Darty MaIL, was 
the Minister who had been one of its two 
most formidable protagonists, and Masterman fell before 
the infamous avalanche of mud and defamation. 

From that disaster his fortunes never recovered. He 
failed to get back to the House, and though he retained 
his seat in the Cabinet until the war, it was not until twelve 
years after that for one brief session he sat in Parliament 
again. Although in the interval he had done invaluable 
work as Chairman of the Insurance Commissioners and as 
the head of the Wellington House department during the 
war, his divorce from active politics had left him a pro- 
foundly disappointed man. The political battlefield was 
the breath of his nostrils. Out of the fighting line he 
drooped and wilted and became a prey to that sombre 
contemplation of life which was habitual to him. The 
smell of powder that came with his brief return to the 
House in 1923 acted on him like magic, and he instantly 
recovered his position in the front rank of debate, while 


focused on 
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the mordant sketches of Parliament which he contributed 
to THe Nation revealed another of his many-sided gifts. 
Then the curtain fell again and now we know the eclipse 
was final. 

But though events played the leading part in wrecking 
his career, it must be admitted that character was a con- 
tributory factor. Both temperamentally and physically he 
was ill-equipped for the struggle of life. If he had been 
made of harder metal he would have ridden the wave of 
external misfortune triumphantly, for his gifts of mind were 
so various and distinguished that he could have carved out 
any future for himself. But he was a man of moods, and 
he carried too much sail of emotion for his mental and 
physical capacity. It has been said that life is a comedy 
to him who thinks and a tragedy to him who feels, and in 
Masterman feeling always had the whip-hand of calculation. 
Ne was scornful of the sordidness of life and spent himself 
with a royal recklessness of consequences—even as a chal- 
lenge to consequences—for he gave most freely where he 
could not receive, and, with a certain perversity, wounded 
where self-interest would have counselled complaisance. 
And the vein of dolour that was in him was aggravated by 
physical disablement that in time reacted on the spirit and 
filled his mind with shapes of gloom. From these abysses 
he would emerge in congenial company with all his old 
incisive power and joyous laughter, his boyish rhapsodies 
and his withering scorn. Those of us who knew him and 
loved him, “* wart and all,’? will remember him by those 
bursts of sunshine that came through the cloud that over- 
shadowed one of the finest minds and one of the most 


generous souls of this generation. 
- A. G. GARDINER. 


LIFE AND POLITICS 


PAUSED in Trafalgar Square on Sunday afternoon and 

listened to Mr. A. J. Cook as he poured out passionate 

speech on behalf of the Welsh miners. Mr. Cook is a 
man with a warm heart, but unfortunately he seems to 
have an untenanted head. It was rather an incoherent 
ery than a speech. If ever there was an occasion for a clear 
and documented statement it was this. Mr. Cook’s job at 
the moment was to convince Londoners, who know rather 
less about miners than they do about relativity, of the 
terrible plight of the colliery villages where sometimes two 
out of three workers are idle, without resource. Instead 
of giving facts and figures and leaving them to make the 
impression, he foamed at the mouth with vague revolu- 
tionary talk. It was mere noise, and silly noise at that. 
To learn a little about the march and its causes one needed 
to get in talk with some of these decent young fellows, 
who have tramped two hundred miles in the pathetic belief 
that they can stir the inaccessible powers of Whitehall to 
their sufferings. When the march was decided on four or 
five thousand volunteers came forward. That was a bit 
of information more illuminating than all the rodomontade 
of Mr. Cook. Things are so bad in the Rhondda Valley 
that thousands of men are ready to take to the 
road, knowing that at any rate they would be fed and 
have something to do for a week or two. And perhaps, 
they thought, Mr. Baldwin, who they have heard is in 
spite of everything a goodhearted man, would listen to 
them and do something, though what that something could 
be, no one seemed to know. 

* * * 

The Tory papers have been shedding crocodile tears 
over these Welsh miners, not as the representatives of a 
great mass of misery, but as the “‘ victims of Communist 
intriguers,’’ who are said to be using them for propagandist 
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purposes. The undoubted fact that the march has been 
organized by Communists and cold-shouldered for that 
reason by the T.U.C. and the Labour Party, does not 
lessen its significance in the least. The tragedy of a great 
industry does not become less tragic because it is adver- 
tised by Communists. I can produce no cut-and-dried 
formula for a remedy. Solutions, or at least palliatives— 
for the injury may be vital—have been worked out by the 
best minds in the country, and as everyone knows have 
been scrapped partly owing to the stupidity of the men’s 
leaders and partly owing to Conservative laissez faire.. 
The industry has been left to the ‘‘ rough surgery ” of the 
colliery proprietors. The operation seems to be of the kind 
that is ‘‘ completely successful ’’—except that the patient 
dies. What seems to be urgent at present is some sort of 
national relief expedition to keep the victims alive until 
the time when circumstances will force on an attempt to 
make the best of what is left of the coal trade by scientific 
methods. The miners ask the Government chiefly for 
grants in aid to the bankrupt Guardians, and this or some 
such measure seems to be unavoidable, unless there is to 
be something like a breakdown of civilization over a wide 
area of industry. 
* * * 

It seems possible that the practice of choosing wives 
to follow their husbands as Parliamentary candidates, or 
the other way about, will become a fixed feature of our 
political life. The custom has obvious advantages from the 
party manager’s standpoint. It satisfies the instinctive 
feeling that it is right to keep things in the family. Sub- 
consciously a seat in Parliament comes to be regarded as 
almost a family possession; possibly an obscure throwback 
to the days before Reform. There is, of course, no reason 
why a wife or a husband if properly qualified by knowledge 
and experience should not contest a vacated seat. All the 
same the practice is open to abuse when the party con- 
cerned relies chiefly on sentimental considerations to secure 
his or her return. In the case of Lady Iveagh, who has 
retained her husband’s seat at Southend by a large 
majority, this criticism does not apply. Lady Iveagh is as 
good a politician as her husband: she is a capable and 
experienced worker and speaker for the Tory Party. Still, 
it is very doubtful whether an ordinary candidate, strange 
to the constituency, and the Iveagh family, would have 
done so well, though in any case one cannot normally look 
for anything but a Tory majority in a town of lodging- 
house keepers and City clerks. It is useless for the Tories 
to explain the result as an expression of satisfaction with 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government, for that satisfaction notoriously 
does not exist or is diminishing. It is to be explained by 
Lady Iveagh’s effective personal qualities plus the blind 
loyalty of the average Conservative to the party, whether 
he or she grumbles or not. A Liberal poll of nearly twelve 
thousand in a place such as Southend should not be a cause 
of despair. Mr. Meston, a young and inexperienced can- 
didate, did quite as well as anyone could expect under all 
the circumstances. There is a dead and dreary blight over 
politics at the moment. Everyone sees that the Baldwin 
administration is steadily losing grip, and fumbling with 
things too big for men without faith to handle. The South- 
end election merely marked time. The 1923 result was 
startling. There are times when even the sleepers in 
London ‘* dormitories ’? wake up and get out of bed on 
the wrong side—for the Tories. 

* * * 

I note that the Datty Mai was so much hurt in its 
tenderest feelings by the Southend result that it banished 
the announcement to an obscure paragraph on a sports 
page. This will warn an electorate what to expect if it 
ventures to ignore Lord Rothermere. Mr. Baldwin had 
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already been warned in an “‘ open letter ’’ that he is quite 
wrong about the equal franchise, or what the stunt Press 
in its silly way calls the flapper’s vote. Lord Rothermere’s 
ally at Southend was the eccentric Mr. Hailwood, a Tory 
Diehard of the most extravagant kind, who was where he 
deserved to be, disastrously at the bottom of the poll. 
All the candidates were in favour of the equal franchise 
except Mr. Hailwood, whose stock-in-trade as a politician 
consisted of no votes for flappers, and a demand for pro- 
tection for his own industry. Lord Rothermere’s indigna- 
tion cannot but be heightened by the reflection that if the 
Southend season ticket-holders refuse to take their politics 
from the stunt Press, no one else is likely to do so. I 
suppose the difficulty is that while a good many suburban 
politicians would be willing to accept him as their guide, 
they find it too confusing to follow his various eruptions 
and reconcile one with another. 
* * * 

Some days ago Mr. Baldwin was made a temporary 
member of one of the most exclusive clubs in the world. 
He was invited upstairs into the Press Gallery of the House 
of Commons, a place to which M.P.s have no entry. Ina 
recent novel Mr. Bennett contrives to get admittance for 
one of his pushing commercial heroes, who is supposed to 
borrow the ticket of an obliging journalist. I do not say 
this is impossible, but Press Gallery men are sceptical. It 
is not the ticket that matters, but the face. The constables 
at the door have an uncannily perfect memory for faces 
and the names attached to them. You do not show a ticket 
at the door of a club—you are known. Mr. Baldwin, a 
man with a sympathetic interest in the byways of humanity, 
would enjoy his exploration of this monastic retreat. The 
British Parliament is kind to its journalists. They have 
their own little world of odd rooms and warren-like stairs 
and corridors hidden away behind the actual * gallery ’’— 
a cosy if rather stuffy place, where the journalists have all 
the facilities for rest and recreation as well as work. Their 
life would be intolerable without the creature comforts and 
comradeship of their combined workshop and club. The 
boredom of listening to speeches, droned out on the floor 
below in that life-destroying air, is such that the most 
hardened Parliamentary hand cannot endure more than 
half an hour of it at a time. The Press Gallery, by the 
way, provides the best test of the standing of 
political reputations that exists. There is the indicator 
which shows on the wall of the writing room the name of 
the member “ on his legs.’? The journalists look up from 
their “‘ copy ” to read the names as they appear. There 
are not more than half a dozen names that will empty all 


the chairs. 
* * * 


Mr. Lytton Strachey has much to answer for. In this 
country many diminutive Stracheys have followed in his 
footsteps, who have neither his wit nor his indefinable 
distinction. (I recall at least two biographies in the 
Strachey manner which end with parodies of the dying 
Queen Victoria’s visions of the past.) The younger and not 
the wisest school of American ‘* debanking ”’ historians 
seem to be setting about this business of unveiling the 
humanity of stock heroes, with native gusio, but with still 
less discretion and reverence. An example such as Mr. 
Rupert Hughes’s ‘“‘ savaging ”? of George Washington is 
provoked, I suppose, by the parallel absurdities of the Big 
Bill Thompson school of idolators, Mr. Hughes (I have 
seen only the cabled extracts of his second volume) sets out 
maliciously to destroy the Washington legend, but unfor- 
tunately only leaves a new and equally unreal guy in its 
place. It is natural enough to react with irritation against 
the worship of the saints of patriotism, but it is not very 
helpful to present us with a Washington with all the Wash- 

“ 
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ington left out—a sort of Colonel Babbitt. Of the two 
falsehoods, one prefers the familiar one. There is really no 
need for these fantastic competitions in black and white. 
The young Washington was *? with perfect fairness 
and good humour by Thackeray in ‘** The Virginians ”’ long 
ago, and if a level account’ of the Washington of the 
War of Independence is wanted there is old Lecky to 


66 


done 


anyone’s hand. 
* om * 

While public attention is wasted upon a foolish scheme 
for building an annexe to Westminster Abbey a genuinely 
important matter, the fate of the Foundling Hospital, is 
If we allow a sham Gothic ‘** Val- 


lapsing out of sight. 
halla *’ at the Abbey, coming generations will as surely 


deride us as they will bless us if we save that beautiful 
piece of eighteenth-century London. Of the many plans 
for adapting and preserving the hospital and its surround- 
ings none seems more sensible to me than one which is 
sent to me by an architect correspondent. It seems in- 
geniously to meet the two requirements of keeping both 
the eight and three-quarter acres of open space, and the 
building, with its appealing associations. My correspondent 
would use the quadrangle as a fine approach to a great 
theatre—perhaps the National Shakespeare Theatre— 
which would be built behind the hospital. I do not quite 
know what he would do with the chapel, but no scheme 
appeals to me that would sacrifice it. The wings of the 
old hospital would be adapted for University hostel accom- 
modation, and there is room for additional hostel buildings 
close by, without destroying anything but some undis- 
tinguished houses. In this way or in some way like it, 
we could keep the Foundling and its surroundings green 
while making use of it in a thoroughly intelligent manner. 
I hope at any rate that the Foundling appeal will be kept 
alive and not allowed to slip out of memory. 
* * ~ 

How the Osserver does it: “* Mr. Baldwin’s Guild- 
hall speech opened a window. He was seen holding out a 
tentative hand to Moscow. Every baby in politics knew, 
six months ago, that the wanton gap must be bridged. 
The practical question is when and how. Next week at 
Geneva Lord Cushendun will shake hands with Mr. 
Chicherin’s representative. He will thereby put the cere- 
monial lid on an unnecessary farce. The farce is mutual. 
Moscow will have to wipe clean the past slate. If a friend, 
she must behave as a friend. If a business partner, she 
must take a businesslike view of liabilities. The rest would 
follow.’’ Here is excellent material for a parlour game— 


counting the mixed metaphors. I make it seven. 
~ * * 


Mr. Kirkwood has discovered that the House of 
Commons is the most tolerant institution in the world. 
Well, he ought to know. Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE LIBERAL ATTITUDE 


Sir,—In your number of November 19th Kappa does 
not analyze quite correctly the genuine distress about some 
of his recent observations which has been felt by many 
Liberals, who have remained faithful to the pariy in the hour 


of doubt and disaster. No one suggests he should ‘ say 
nothing *’ about such ‘“‘ public nuisances’’ as greyhound 
racing and films featuring the life of Christ. On the con- 
trary, it is his duty to argue his points on all suitable 
occasions. 


‘* For Whigs will own no force but Argument.”’ 
Those Liberals who are old enough to have read John 
Stuart Mill (who is perhaps no longer considered a Liberal 
feel that in such matters as greyhound racing people must 
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really be allowed to go to the Devil in their own way till 
Kappa can persuade them to the contrary. Further, he 
seems to adopt towards the amusements of the w»rking 
classes an attitude he would hesitate to apply to the 
bourgeoisie. My passion for silk handkerchiefs will certainly 
end in my children’s not going to Eton. But Kappa, I am 
sure, would not find this distressing fact a justification for 
the closing down of all the haberdasheries in the Metropolis. 
It is true that many Liberals have found Kappa’s attitude 
towards greyhounds and films of Christ ‘ illiberal’’ in the 
deepest sense of the word. It is difficult to define Liberalism. 
But a Liberal is certainly one who is reluctant to call in 
authority to deal with vices mainly self-regarding or to set 
up censorship in order to suppress what is personally 
distasteful.—Yours, &c., FRANCIS BIRRELL. 
70, Elm Park Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


[Kappa writes: ‘‘ Iam sorry that anything 1 have written 
has been the cause of ‘ genuine distress’ to Mr. Birrell. Per- 
haps I may cheer him up a little by suggesting that his 
distress is unnecessary. I have written nothing that I can 
remember which justifies him in the view that I identify 
Liberalism with an entirely illiberal desire to interfere by 
force with the amusements of anyone. I cannot agree that 
it is any offence to Liberalism to attack on the widest public 
grounds the unquestionable social evil of the new craze for 
gambling on greyhound races, but if I am told that in this 
matter Liberalism means that ‘‘ people must really be 
allowed to go to the devil in their own way,’’ I suppose I 
cannot be a Liberal, for I wish to protest against their doing 
so. About three-fourths of the Liberal social legislation of the 
past would be condemned by such a ruling. The point con- 
cerning the film featuring the life of Christ is different. I 
merely expressed a personal repugnance, which has nothing 
to do with Liberal doctrine one way or the other—it is a 
matter of taste on which one only dogmatizes for one’s self. 
Mr. Birrell has said all that is necessary about my small 
efforts as a social critic when he says that it is my business 
to ‘ persuade them to the contrary.’ Finally, Iam not aware 
that I have shown any hesitation in applying my standards 
of right and wrong, good or bad taste, &c., to the bourgeoisie. 
I am well aware that Mr. Birrell is too intelligent to ruin 
his children’s education by an unholy passion for silk hand- 


’? 


kerchiefs.”’] 


ECONOMY AND SOCIAL REFORM 


S1r,—May I, timidly, butt into this cloud of dust that is 
being raised between the Liberals bent on social reforms, 
and the Liberals keen on economy? It is rather hard on 
those of us who happen to have both enthusiasms to be 
invited to range ourselves behind either the oranges or the 
lemons. I remember about thirty years ago being torn in- 
wardly by similar perplexities in the art world. A storm 
was raging over Degas’s ‘‘ L’Absinthe,’’ and we were told 
by one school that if we liked it we were morbid butchers, 
and by the opposing school that if we didn’t worship it we 
were intellectual nincompoops. It was a terrible position 
for those who, like myself, found one kind of satisfaction 
in Degas’s ‘‘ L’Absinthe,’’ and another kind in, say, Frith’s 
‘* Derby Day.’’ We thought it was catholicity, but we were 
despised as mere invertebrate Laodiceans. Are we to be 
similarly contemned because we agree whole-heartedly with 
Sir Herbert Samuel’s pronouncement that the condition of 
the people question, involving far-reaching social reforms, 
is the acid test for political parties, and at the same time 
agree as heartily with the urgent immediate need of 
economy and the reduction of taxation? Many of us think 
that the antithesis raised between these two purposes is 
false and artificial, and that so far from being separate and 
mutually exclusive, they are related and interdependent 
parts of one problem. We should be helped best if both sides 
would co-operate in developing a coherent, comprehensive 
scheme for dealing with the problem as a whole, neglecting 
neither factor. 

One word more. Some twelve months ago I crossed the 
Syrian desert from Damascus to Baghdad. I was told that 
two motor-cars crossing that desert in opposite directions 
came into a head-on collision, although they had five hun. 
dred miles of desert on either side of them to avoid each 
other. 


There are some collisions that are inevitable, some 
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that are accidental, and some that are wilful. We Liberals 
cannot expect to avoid inevitable collisions between our- 
selves ; we may hope that the accidental collisions will be 
few ; but surely we may demand that the wilful collisions 


shall cease.—Yours, &c., J. W. WILLIAMSON. 


3, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. 
November 22nd, 1927. 


THE WAR GUILT QUESTION 


Srr,—As a former contributor to THE NATION on German 
affairs, and one who has spent some years in Germany and 
Austria since the war, I welcome the opportunity to support 
the Rev. Walter Walsh in his attitude towards the War Guilt 
problem. 

I do not at all commit myself to saying that Germany 
was or was not guilty. The whole point, as I see it, is that a 
whole nation has been branded with guilt without trial or 
any opportunity of defence in the sight of the world. It is 
inconceivable to me that English people, who enjoy a world- 
wide reputation for fairness and sense of justice, can expect 
a nation to resign itself calmly to this state of things. I can 
only explain the situation by supposing that English people 
are so lacking in imagination that they are not able to 
place themselves in the position of another person. It is 
certain that if the British people had been publicly branded 
in a Treaty as guilty of a great crime, they would have left 
no stone unturned and scorned all risks until their good 
name had been cleared—or at any rate I hope so! And do 
intelligent Englishmen, like typical NaTIoN readers, really 
think that the Germans are so differently constituted? I 
know personally many Germans who take the line that they 
will never set foot in England again until the paragraph in 
question has been removed (or at any rate until the question 
has been cleared up), and I respect them for their sense of 
national honour. 

It is surprising that so many English public men seem 
to look upon the whole question as one of expediency. They 
say: ‘‘ Oh it is no use raking over dead ashes,”’ and so on! 
But this is a great moral issue. It is not a matter of expedi- 
ency. It is a crime to label a man guilty who has not been 
tried. Germans are painfully conscious of the fact that they 
have been unfairly dealt with and pilloried before the world, 
without ever being permitted to state their case. 

When we remember that the public law of Europe (to- 
gether with the reparation payments!) now rests on this 
paragraph, it is easy to perceive how the matter must burn 
in the consciousness of the nation which has to suffer from 
the injustice. It is just this non-moral attitude towards 
political problems, this expediency-mongering that is the 
curse of modern politics, and was in fact the cause of the 
war.—Yours, &c., 


Steinach, Tyrol. 
November 18th, 1927. 


MEYRICK BOOTH. 


“THE PORTENT OF ‘BILL’ THOMPSON” 


S1r,—Your correspondent Mr. Archibald Campbell seems 
to have misunderstood my purpose. I am not an American 
and am not concerned to defend but to explain. The writer 
of your article recognized the existence of a sober body of 
American opinion which did not share Mr. Thompson’s real 
or assumed fears, but did share some of his suspicions. What 
was hidden was the origin of these suspicions. One of the 
origins, perhaps the chief one, I attempted to describe. I 
expressed no opinion on the validity of premises or con- 
clusions. In saying that few Americans are fools I was rash. 
Of course, many Americans are fools about some things ; they 
are human. They are not, I think, fools merely because of 
holding the views I attempted to describe. If they believed 
that there was a conspiracy to join the United States to 
Great Britain they would be exhibiting folly. Few, I believe, 
have done so. To hold that the view of the origin, conduct, 
and objects of the war put forward by Allied propagandists 
and their American sympathizers was false, that American 
lives and money were wasted, that if American intervention 
prolonged the war, European lives and money were also 
wasted, is not surely, self-evidently, folly? If it be objected 
by those who, like Mr. Campbell and Mr. Mencken, think 
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America did well out of the war because she was a belli- 
gerent, that her losses were obviously more than compensated 
for, two replies are possible. The first, that this body of 
American opinion would prefer not to make millions at the 
cost of American or even of British lives, I will not put for- 
ward as straining Mr. Campbell’s faith too much. There is. 
another reply which may appeal to him. Is it so obvious as 
to make denial folly that America would not have profited 
even more by remaining neutral? 

Mr. Campbell’s final charge does not concern me. I did 
not write to clear Americans of an imputation of being hard- 
faced, merely to say they were not soft-headed.—Yours, &c., 


D. W. BROGAN. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE BETTING LAWS 


Sir,—This year we have had the institution of greyiound 
racing in cities; an enormous increase in_ so-called 
‘‘ private’? Derby sweepstakes, one of them amounting to 
£75,000 ; a Bill passed by the House of Lords to legalize 
ready-money betting offices in towns ; and now, the climax, a 
proposal to legalize the ‘* Totalizator ’’ betting machine on 
racecourses, 

The Government is supposed to favour this ; not to stop 
evasion of its betting tax (there is no evasion on ready-money 
course bets with which the totalizator would deal), but for 
the additional tax it would gather through the increase in 
betting. Where the totalizator is in use, the racing company 
gets a percentage on each bet staked, and so frames its races 
expressly to stimulate betting. It is no longer the bookmaker 
—whose view I am not concerned with—but the racing com- 
pany which is the middleman handling the bets. A pro- 
gramme framed to stimulate betting on the course promotes 
it also, incidentally, in town offices. All this will bring addi- 
tional tax to our hard-pressed Exchequer. 

The Government would, moreover, throw the whole of 
its weight in on the side of the racecourse which provides 
it with most betting. Thus, in all ‘‘ totalizator ’’ countries, 
the small country meetings die out to be replaced by extra 
week-end racing hear cities. 

A well-known Indian prince thinks that, owing to the 
exceptional distance of racecourses in England from cities, 
the totalizator here would ultimately necessitate the accep- 
tance of ready-money bets by the Post Office. 

In the quarter where the totalizator is most strongly 
advocated, the request for it is coupled with one for a revival 
of the old State lotteries.—Yours, &c., 


‘* ON GUARD.”” 
November 9th, 1927. 


THE PRICE OF TIN 


S1r,—In view of the importance likely to be attached to 
the proposal, will you allow me to add one word to the argu- 
ment outlined in your issue of October 29th regarding the 
plans now under discussion for stabilizing the price of tin? 

From Press comments generally, it would seem that the 
situation has been misjudged. The clue is to be found not 
in the recent 20 per cent. fall in prices, but in the steady 
upward trend which has doubled them in five years. Ameri- 
can imports, despite a slight falling off in recent mouiths, 
have a marked tendency upward, the chief uses of tin being 
in expanding industries such as automobile manufacture and 
food canning. The rate of output cannot be greatly in- 
creased, indeed many authorities anticipate a sharp decline 
within the next decade: on a rising demand the idea of a 
tin famine within twenty years is not entirely to be scouted. 

The danger of allowing the short term price moveinents 
to be determined by speculation need scarcely be emphasized. 
The conferences reported in your paragraph between Ameri- 
can, Dutch, and British producers will, it is to be hoped, 
result in an association with effective control, to the unmixed 
advantage both of producer and consumer. If, in addition, 
such an association can effect economies in the use of a 
commodity which may quickly become a semi-precious or 
even a precious metal, its formation will be amply justified. 

I submit that, from the standpoint of a detached observer, 
these are the salient features of the situation.—Yours, &c., 


A. P. L. GorDON. 
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PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
AN APPEAL 


Sir,—May we, through your columns, appeal to all those, 
to whatever political party they belong, who believe that our 
present system of election is unsatisfactory, and that it is 
essential to the future of democratic government in this 
country to substitute a system capable of ensuring that the 
House of Commons shall be a true reflection of public 
opinion, to support the Proportional Representation Society, 
which, with very inadequate funds, is working steadily for 
the attainment of this object. 

Contributions will be gladly received by Sir John 
Brunner, Bart., the Hon. Treasurer, 82, Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1.—Yours, &c., 


Grey (President). 

PaRMOOR (Chairman of General Council). 

SAMUEL RosBerts (Chairman of Executive Committee). 
JOHN BRUNNER (Hon. Treasurer). 


FEEDING HABITS OF OTTERS 


Sir,—The feeding habits and tastes of otters are, in my 
experience of both wild and tamed kinds, various. I have 
seen, in daylight, a bitch skinning frogs for her cubs near 
the clay-pits on Lord Clinton’s estate at Merton, as I have 
described in my book ‘‘ Tarka the Otter.’’ On another occa- 
sion I watched an old dog otter chewing a frog whilst lying 
on his back in the water, and joyously flacking his rudder. 
Sometimes an otter will hold a fish in his paws and chew it 
with his head on one side, while standing in shallow water— 
returning for more when the tail has vanished; or chew 
while treading deep water and clutching the fish, exactly as 
a seal will. Each otter seems to have his own particular 
habits. 

Those of your readers who are more conversant with 
tame otters may be interested to know that a partly tame 
otter which accepted me as her friend in 1921 (her mother had 
been trapped, and I rescued the cub from a drain), ate roast 
beef and batter pudding, cooked cauliflowers and 
potatoes, bread soaked in milk or bacon fat, sausage skins, 
custard tart, and many other things. In early life this otter’s 
chief joy was the sucking of an infant’s bottle filled with 
warm diluted cow’s milk. She would suck it long after the 
milk was swallowed, and mew if the bottle was taken away, 
and run after it. She liked to sleep with the bottle under 
her neck. 

I knew another tame otter who was fond of beer; and 
another who would drink water only of a particular running 
tap. After drinking, she would roll on her back, and try 
to clutch the rope of water with her paws, and bite it.— 
Yours, &c., 


eggs 
Bo~») 


HENRY WILLIAMSON. 
Georgeham, North Devon. 
November 7th, 1927. 


{Miss Frances Pitt writes :— 

‘* Mr. Williamson's interesting note on the feeding habits 
of the otter illustrates well the fact that captive otters unable 
to obtain sufficient proper, otherwise natural, food, will eat 
almost anything—I have seen Zoo otters munching peanuts 
thrown them by onlooking children! But the taste for such 
fare is, of course, a morbid one, arising from hunger and 
the craving to fill their stomachs with something. 

‘‘ As far as the question of an otter skinning frogs is 
concerned—Mr. Williamson's belief that he saw one doing so 
is probably based on a misapprehension of what he actually 
observed. If he will obtain a frog, kill, and try to skin it, 
he will then understand why (apart from knowledge of otter 
habits and characteristics) I am so sceptical about this old 
story. Plenty of people firmly believe they have seen an 
adder swallow her young, vet every scientific naturalist 
knows it is a physical impossibility for the young to survive 
in such a refuge. But the survival of the belief is interesting 


as showing how apt we are to be deceived. Now with regard 
to the otter seen by Mr. Williamson, would he kindly say 
how far he was from her, and give us full particulars of 


her actions? 
nia 


It would be highly interesting if he would 
do so. 
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STAGE MIRRORS 


Sir,—Your contributor ‘‘ Omicron ”’ 
stage mirrors always so misty? ”’ 

This suggests such lamentable ignorance of the most 
elementary stage technique that his (or her?) qualification to 
comment on the theatre at all does not appear to exist.— 
Yours, &c., 


asks ‘‘ Why are 


PHILIP PAGE. 
Savage Club, Adelphi, W.C.2. 


{‘‘ Omicron *’ writes: ‘‘ What I said was, ‘ Why are stage 
mirrors always misty?’ By his insertion of the word ‘ so,’ 
Mr. Page has turned a rhetorical question into a demand for 
information on a subject with which he thinks that I should 
be conversant. He calls it ‘‘ stage technique,”’ but it is really 
a detail of stage-management, and I am not at all sure that 
I agree with him that ignorance of that is a disqualification 
to write dramatic criticism, or even to ‘comment on the 
theatre.’ However, I happen to have had some experience 
of the stage on the other side of the curtain, and am there- 
fore fully aware of the reason why stage mirrors are misty. 
But I am not aware, nor, I imagine, is Mr. Page or anyone 
else, that the reason is a sound one. The idea is, of course, 
that if a ‘ practical’ mirror were put on the stage the 
audience might see in it reflections of themselves, or of floats, 
wings, and other things they are not meant to see ; but most 
producers and stage-managers have long ago lost sight of 
this reason, and make every mirror misty as a matter of 
course. The essence of the producer’s art is to select in every 
detail the means which will best combine plausibility and 
effectiveness: misty mirrors are neither plausible nor effec- 
tive, and in nine cases out of ten the need for them could 
be obviated by a very little added ingenuity. An instance of 
this was provided by Mr. Fagan in his recent production of 
‘The Spook Sonata,’ though the difficulties there were very 
much greater than is commonly the case.’’] 


DOES NATURE FORGET? 


S1r,—In one of his most interesting articles in THE NATIUN 
Professor Hill defined Evolution as a process of ‘“ trial and 
error ’’ by which advance is made. This, doubtless, is a good 
general definition, and might be applied, e.g., to the modern 
motor-car ; the errors are now on thescrap-heap. The Rolls- 
Royces, &c., are the results of Evolution. That is all clear 
sailing. But here’s the rub. Suppose (of course, an absolute 
impossibility) the owner of, say again, a Rolls-Royce were 
to find that mud got into his bearings and caused serious 
trouble, and on dissembling the engine he were to find some 
arrangement of parts which had been in use in the time of 
the old high bicycle, but had been discarded when ‘“‘ safety ”’ 
bicycles appeared. What would the owner of the car think 
or say? It is hard to think of a sane answer. If he were a 
millionaire he might suggest it was a practical joke of some 
rich friend, perhaps done for a bet. In any case he would 
not be in a mood to discuss Evolution. Now turn from cars 
to Nature and her evolution of ourselves—her Rolls-Royces, 
or so we think—and see if she has played any tricks on us 
at all corresponding to the above fantastic idea, and I think 
it can be clearly shown that she has. Well, here are the 
facts, interesting facts they are too, for they come into the 
daily life of many of us, more even than the curious habits 
of ants and bees. To revert to the simile of the car. Many 
of us (Nature’s Rolls-Royces) are deaf, some foreign matter 
has got into the interior of one of our most important (parts) 
organs, viz., our ears, the mud in this case is represented by 
organisms (bacteria), and what we want to know is, how 
has this external trouble got into, say, our (magnetos) middle 
ears. There is a fault somewhere, or so many people would 
not be deaf. Is the fault ours or Nature’s? It is Nature’s. 
Here are the facts, let Professor Hill explain them if he can 
other than by Professor Arthur Thomson’s remark, Nature is 
nothing if not contradictory. Long before man appeared 
on this earth Nature had a problem to solve, and it was this: 
Fish need a swim bladder filled with air which can be ex: 
panded or contracted to suit the differing pressures as the 
fish rises or sinks in depth, just as a submarine has its tanks. 
Originally the swim bladder was filled with air by means of 
a simple tube from the gut, but as Professor Graham Kerr, 
F.R.S., has shown in one of his books, Nature blocked up 
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and finally cut off this simple air tube and evolved a most 
marvellous arrangement for secreting air directly from the 
blood into the swim bladder and reabsorbing it back into 
the blood when the bladder had to be contracted. Then 
later we appear on the scene, and we need an air sac to 
carry the vibrations of sound through it to our internal ear. 
The air pressure in this sac has to vary—the same problem 
that was solved and evolved for the fish, but here’s the riddle 
(and the pity of it, as we deaf people will say), why do 
we have a simple tube to carry air to our middle ears, 


a tube going from our throats and liable to carry 
every infection from our open throats? Now here is the 


mystery. Why did Nature not supply us with a wonderful 
system of clean air secreted from pure aseptic blood? She 
worked out and evolved such a plan for some early fishes, 
but in our case she has gone back to what might be described 
as a simple ventilating pipe opening from the mouth of the 
common drain!!! . 

Did she forget her own work? There can be no answer, 
but that is why so many of us are deaf.—Yours, &c., 

FRED GOURLAY. 
Rathmore, Elgin. 


THE GROWING GENERATION 


Sir,—May we draw your attention to a Campaign for the 
Welfare of Youth which is now being organized by Copec. 
This Campaign is the outcome of an inquiry, which was 
instituted eighteen months ago, into the conditions affecting 
the employment and unemployment, the education, leisure, 
and home conditions of boys and girls between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen. We appeal especially for those boys 
and girls between fourteen and sixteen who, at a very diffi- 
cult time of transition from school to industry, most need 
guidance and help. 

One of our aims is to awaken the public to a realization 
of the need for supporting the splendid work for youth wnich 
is being carried out by many voluntary organizations ard 
Care Committees. These Clubs, Committees, and Societies, 
which exist for the purpose of guiding and helping young 
people, are sadly hampered by the lack of voluntary workers. 
Moreover, great numbers, certainly the majority, of the 
poorer young people are still unreached by these agencies. 

Further, we ask all who are interested in young people 
to co-operate in an endeavour to set up an enlightened 
national demand for such administrative action as is recom- 
mended in recent official reports. That the great care and 
effort which is bestowed upon the children while at school 
should be wasted by not being continued is at once a national 
calamity and an individual tragedy—as the evidence which 
has reached us amply testifies. We have no doubt that the 
people of this country need only to know the facts and to 
realize what they mean in terms of human, as well as 
national, life to be ready at once to put themselves behind 
the proposals of these Commissions. The Organizers of the 
Campaign are in close touch with the Board of Education 
and the Ministry of Labour. 

We have prepared a pamphlet which sets out the matter 
fully and shall be pleased to send this to anyone who will 
write for it. We are in great need both of personal and 
financial help, and offers and contributions should be sent 
to Miss Lucy Gardner, Secretary, Copec Office, 92, St. Geerge’s 
Square, London, S.W.1, to whom inquiries should be 
addressed.—Yours, &c., 

W. MANCHESTER 

(Chairman of Copec). 

H. J. Mortanp (Treasurer). 


CuHas. G. AMMON. 
Exiz. M. CADBURY. 
H. A. L. FISHER. 


POSTMARKS 


Sir,—Can any reader tell me if there is a market for 
postmarks? 

I have, as co-executor of a small estate, some to dispose 
of if possible, dating from 1827, before stamps 
came in. 

They range from Hongkong, the Mauritius, to Australia. 
—Yours, &e., 


postage 


J. MAYNARD SAUNDERS. 
17, Montrell Road, London, S.W.2. 
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MODES AND MANNERS 
By MARY HUTCHINSON. 


EADING this book* one hums a tune to oneself: 

‘* Here we go round the mulberry bush, the mulberry 

bush, the mulberry bush ’’—and one knows that the 
two professors who compiled the book would not like the 
tune : they would rap one on the knuckles. 

They happen to have filled the book with facts and with 
pictures—fashion plates from the JoURNAL DES DaMeEs, LE 
Bon GENRE, the GALLERY OF FasHion, LE Mitroir 
PARISIEN; reproductions from Ingres, Gavarni, Constantin 
Guys; portraits of Madame Récamier, the Empress 
Eugénie, Lola Montez; scenes such as ‘* the swing,” 
‘* fashionable ice-eaters,’’ ** rink tennis, an equestrian 
episode,” “‘ the pillion tricycle and flapper bracket ”’— 
which eclipse their ideas and which seem to establish a 
world that is not quite theirs. 

As one looks at the lovely drawing of the Stamaty 
family by Ingres in which the young lady has her hand on 
the piano, one is not satisfied by the professors’ remark : 
‘‘ There is a sincerity, an interpretation of the sacredness 
of love and the seriousness of home life in his family groups 
that produce a religious impression.’ It is not illuminating 
to say of Lord Byron (that lost friend of ours born a 
hundred years too soon!), ‘* soul filled with melancholy 
without hope or desire,’’ ** suffering incapable of healing,”’ 
** bleeding heart,’’ &c., and it is imprecise to declare, after 
attacking dancers ‘* who appear on the stage almost nude,”’ 
especially on a page which is very close to fashion plates 
of the nineties and 1900, that ‘* the beauty of the most 
beautiful woman is increased by her apparel and decreased 
by every garment she lays aside.” 

Then there are some sentences on ‘* moral laxity ”’ 
which ‘** went beyond all bounds ”’ in the sixties, and two 
examples are given: one is the monstrous behaviour of 
**Plon Plon,’’ cousin of Napoleon III., who chose to 
leave the Carnival in Paris to see his dying mistress in 
Cannes, and the other that of Count Walewski, who refused 
an important dinner ‘“‘ simply because he wished to attend 
the funeral of Rachel, the mother of a son of his ’—sen- 
tences showing a lack of sense of proportion and a levity 
inexcusable in men of science. 

The voices of Dr. Oskar Fischel and Herr Max von 
Boehn fade away as the astonishing facts and pictures set 
the tune going—‘‘ This is the way we wash our hands, 
wash our hands, wash our hands ’’—how, for instance, in 
the years between 1790-1817 (Volume I.)? On an altar (it 
was unrefined to call objects by their real names) to the 
god of cleanliness. Howwarmthem? The stove was referred 
to as the altar to the god of winter and was often disguised 
as a monument, ** Isabey hid the stove in his house in Paris 
under the figure of Minerva ”’; a bedroom was the temple of 
sleep, ** Odiot, the printer’s bedroom represented a wood- 
land temple to Diana; Baron Blumner’s castle was arranged 
according to a double design picturing the four seasons and 
the four ages of man.’? How did they dance then? 
** Dancing was considered a kind of rhythmic drama in 
which the dancer was to give expression in his movements 
to the varieties of human passion . . . there was the dance 
of longing tenderness, of mirth and pleasure. . . .”? Dine? 
At Madame Vigée le Brun’s suppers, ‘* symposia,’”’ the 
guests wore Greek dress, lay on couches, beautiful boys 
served, and wine was drunk from vases. Brush the hair? 
Ladies wore wigs (even though their hair looks in the pie- 
tures so short and natural) of different colours for different 
times of day (in the morning light, in the evening dark), 
and, one supposes, to mark mocds or changes in the 
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** Modes and Manners of the Nineteenth Century.” By Dr. Oskar Fischel 
ind Max von Boehn. (Dent. 4 vols., 10s. 6d. each.) 
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Madame Tallien 
kinds of wigs. 


weather, for possessed thirty different 
Gentlemen wore curls fastened up with 
spangled combs; “‘ in 1806 their hair was worn au coup de 
vent, quite short at the back and hanging down over the 
eyes in front; in 1809 it was again curled in small locks 
en chérubin.’? Dress? 


were giving them up 


Men wore stays just when women 
** At the New Year’s ball given at 
the Russian Embassy in Berlin in 1801, Herr von Dorville 
fell down dead after dancing violently ; he had in his vanity 
literally laced himself to death at knees, wrist, and throat.”’ 
A lady wore only a pair of white silk tights and a trans- 
parent chemise, rings on the toes of her bare feet, and all 
her clothes, ornaments, and shoes (when these were neces- 
sary) had to weigh no more than eight ounces. 

Here is a page on gentlemen’s tails—how they grew 
shorter and longer, most capriciously, and then swept the 
ground; there a paragraph on spencers which got darker 
and darker, ‘* bottle green, brown, grey, black, and a dirty 
mixture of pepper and salt which was known by an inelegant 
name.” 

As one goes on and reads of the famous bal des victimes 
at the hotel Richelieu for those only whose nearest rela- 
tives had been executed, where the guests showed the 
shaven napes of their necks ‘‘ as though prepared for 
execution and greeted one another with a nod as if their 
heads were just about to fall into the headsman’s basket,”’ 
when the ladies tied a narrow red ribbon round their necks 
to mark the cut of the guillotine—when one reads the 
descriptions of the crazes for Living Pictures and for the 
construction of Panoramas, of how all the ladies swooned 
when they heard Madame Chevalier sing in ** Blue-beard,”’ 
of how their reticules were shaped like ancient urns and 
Etruscan vases, of the zephyr dances among the tomb- 
stones of S. Sulpice; when one looks at the pictures of 
games of Diabolo and Puss-in-the-Corner; of the Russian 
the and Merveilleuses, of 
Madame Récamier damped into muslin—one wonders did 
human extravagance reach its height at this moment? Was 
all this the result of the Revolution and the vagaries of 
Napoleon ? Then 
one opens Volume I]. (1818-1842) and one exclaims No! 

The shadow of Napoleon is still there. The turbans 
inspired by his Egyptian campaign are still being worn, 


toboggan; of Incroyables 


Was this time exceptionally curious? 


but they do not diminish, they multiply; they produce the 
Indian, Circassian, Odalisque, Greek, and Jewish turban. 
During the occupation of Paris by the allies the ladies’ 
hats were inspired by the helmets of the troops, their wraps 
by those of distant peoples, the burnous of Algiers, the 
mantilla of Andulasia, the shawls of China and Cashmir. 
Gentlemen fancied ** a blue pilgrim’s cloak with five collars 
lined with taffeta silk.”” There was d’Orsay with his 
twenty-five exact copies of the one perfect suit, there was 
Brummell who had three specialists for his hair-dressing, 
one for the back of his head, one for his forehead, and one 
for his side-curls ; and who ordered the thumbs of his gloves 
from one glover and the eight fingers from another. 

Now the crazes are for dungeons, cloisters, and castles ; 
for guitars and harps; everyone goes to fancy dress balls 
dressed as the characters in Scott’s novels; the female 
figure no longer looks like an eel as in the time of Napoleon, 
but is becoming like a grotto rock; it is covered all over 
by bows and lace, the sleeves stick out and the bonnets 
divagate in extraordinary cubist forms; men wear at home 
a tartan dressing-gown and a Turkish fez strapped under 


the chin and a pair of white gloves; in the street 
they smoke cigars in little cages; they grow quan- 
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tities of hair; we read on—rush on—past_ the 
pictures of ladies sitting in conservatories, leaping 


brooks, having piano lessons, past the accounts of other 
dandies—(Prince Piickler would walk about Berlin with 
tame deer and sat for hours reading in his carriage in the 
Unter den Linden)—past the portraits of Paul and Amélie 
Taglioni (he with such a tie! she with such a bonnet!) to 
those of ** Louis Philippe, Victoria and Albert in a saloon 
earriage,’’ and it is in this wonderful padded saloon 
trimmed with buttons and tassels, decorated by cornu- 
copias of flowers, that we seem to steam, still completely 
dazed, into Volume ITI. (1848-1878). 

Here the crinoline dominates, made provocative, 
fascinating, in the hands of Guys and Gavarni (oh! the 
carriages ! the confidences !), and charming as worn by the 
little girls in skin-tight boots and drawers and endless frills, 
with birds on their fingers and nosegays at their waists, 
who appear in the pages of that sweet fashion paper LE 
FOLLeT. 

Endless frills ! human extravagance! the opposite pole 
has been touched to that when a lady’s clothes weighed 
eight ounces only and when Mrs. Jordan, appearing on the 
stage in her new Greek dress, was tossed all the handker- 
chiefs in the stalls for a covering. .. . 

Now in 1840 a lady wears “‘ over a petticoat of flannel 
another padded with horsehair, above that, one of Indian 
calico stiffened with cords, then a wheel of thickly plaited 
horsehair, and finally a starched muslin petticoat ’’; in 
1856 underclothing has swollen to this: ‘* long drawers 
trimmed with lace, a flannel petticoat, an under-petticoat 
three and a half yards wide, a petticoat wadded to the 
knees and stiffened in the upper part with whalebones in- 
serted a hand’s breadth from one another, a white starched 
petticoat with three stiffly starched flounces, two muslin 
petticoats ’’—finally the dress. 

In 1852 crape dresses had fifteen, organdy muslin 
eighteen flounces; in 1858 tarlatan skirts twenty-five, and 
the Empress Eugénie went to a ball in a white satin that 
had a hundred and three flounces. In 1860 the skirt 
reached its largest proportions, measured ten yards round, 
and consisted of eleven hundred yards of material—fifty 
years only had elapsed since the eight-ounce outfit ! 

The Professors insist here on the danger from fire to 
ladies wearing such a mass of muslin, and point out that 
one actress, one duchess, one archduchess, one princess, 
one empress, were either wholly or partly burned at this 
period, and that two thousand ordinary females were 
burned to ashes in 1863 in the Cathedral of Santiago. 

Whether the reason lies here or not, there was a sudden 
change in the seventies to the narrow outline and the 
bustle, and there were other contortions : the mania of the 
great cocottes for the genre canaille ** when hair had to be 
red like a cow’s tail and curl like a lap-dog’s, en bouton 
frisé and en caniche;”’ then comes Mrs. Amelia Bloomer 
from Seneca Falls, Ohio, with her ideas of reform dress 
(she wanted women to take to large Oriental trousers). 
Gentlemen did not lag behind. During the years of the 
little revolutions their hats and beards moved with the 
times : ** the higher the tide of revolution rose in 1848, the 
more curved and flowing grew its shape (the soft felt hat), 
but when reactionary forces dominated the tall hat became 
higher and stiffer than ever. As the unrest grew greater 


the beard became an indication of the wearer’s sentiments ; 
the wilder and more unkempt it appeared the more liberal 
his convictions.”’ 

One reads again of crazes—for somnambulists and 
mediums; for the polka and gallop; for hygiene; for 
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religion ; for murder-trials and murderers; for the grimati- 
scopes, (indiarubber portraits of eminent people which could 
be squeezed into caricatures), for knick-knacks, ‘“ little 
tables looking and smelling like flower-beds, port-folios, 
nick-nacks, bronzes, busts, cameos, and alabaster vases, 
illustrated copies of lady-like rhymes bound in silk, and, 
in short, all the pretty coxcomalities of the drawing-room 
scattered about with profuse and studied negligence *’; for 
mountain climbing, “‘ after 1846 the ascent of Mont Blanc 
became a matter of daily accomplishment ”; for learned 
dogs and horses—‘‘ Count de Kouet’s learned dog, first 
exhibited by its owner in 1866... far surpassed Herr 
van der Osten’s horse in range of knowledge and intel- 
lectual capacity.’? One reads and reads and sees that 
though the background has changed, from blood and 
thunder to railway whistles and factory sirens, the merry- 
go-round goes on as strangely as ever. In Volume IV. 
(1879-1914) there is a picture by Madeleine Lemaire : 
** Five o’clock ’? (at Madame de Guermantes ?), which re- 
minds one of all M. de Montesquiou ; there are fashion plates 
of the extraordinary concoctions of the nineties when 
women seemed to be encased in cardboard monstrosities 
plastered over with decoration, when ‘* frou-frou ”’ skirts 
had to be *‘ rich, unusual, and intriguing,’? and when one 
was described as a river bank in spring—*‘ at the hem water 
was indicated by lavish openwork, while above this reeds 
and other water-plants rose knee high ’’; one reads of the 
sailor-hat, of croquet, of the opening of the Savoy Hotel, 
of the bicycle, and one thinks of Volume V. that will soon 
be written, and where Oxford trousers, short skirts, 
community singing, the shingle, plus fours, swimming the 
Channel, cubes of glass for ornaments, walls papered with 
newspapers and varnished, niggers and nigger dances, pri- 
vate films will take their turn—one thinks and one’s head 
aches ! 

It aches not only because of the variety and crush of 
events, but because of a need for explanation: why this 
passion for embroidery and for *‘stunts’?? Who will explain 
modes and manners, the recurrence of styles, the delight in 
extremes, the contagion of the curious? Who will explain 
—Mile. Chanel or Mr. Bertrand Russell? Would they both 
exclaim, like Baudelaire :'C’est ennui! 

Round and round the mulberry bush for ever and 
for ever ! 

What is the mulberry bush? 

An idea! Throughout these pages are inserted figures 
—bearing no relation to the text and which surprise the 
reader considerably—severe, black figures—portraits. 

Schubert, Byron, Heine, the Abbotsford family, Ingres, 
Beethoven, Pushkin, Wagner, Tolstoy, Ibsen—why are 
they here? 

A doubt! Perhaps the professors, in spite of every- 
thing, had an inkling about truth, about that tune. Per- 
haps they felt that these figures stand for the mulberry 
bush itself. Amongst so much fashion they look rather 
like guys and scarecrows, yet in their plain clothes they 
seem to give balance and direction to the dance; and one 
sees that it is not the dandies and the girls, but they who 
are in flower; it is these fellows in frockcoats who sprout 
green leaves, gay flowers, and fresh fruit. 

In the hurly-burly there is a refuge—there is shade, 
pleasure, beauty, and refreshment; reader, remember the 
old guy, the mulberry bush; even though Mr. T. S. Eliot 
tries to prove that there is nothing much here either, and 
does his best to persuade us in one of his poems to sing :— 


‘* Here we go round the prickly pear, 
The prickly pear, 
The prickly pear, 
Here we go round the prickly pear, 
At five o’clock in the morning. 


” 
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THE DRAMA 
HOW NOT TO B EA GENIUS 


Court Theatre: ‘ Mr. 
EDWARD KNOBLOCK. 


Prohack.”’ By ARNOLD BENNETT and 


3y JEAN BART. 


Globe Theatre: ‘‘ The Squall.” 

R. BENNETT is one of our most engaging writers 
M becatse we never have the least idea what we are in 

for. He can be so very, very good and so very, very 
bad. Fortunately in ‘* Mr. Prohack ”’ he has decided to be 
very, very good. J, at any rate, was consumed with mirth 
all through the evening, and this is the only criterion of 
criticism applicable to a play like ** Mr. Prohack.’’? Some 
of the jokes were really epic in quality, and the others that 
were not quite so good wriggled through all right in the 
general commotion. In its present form, certainly, the play 
seems to lack verisimilitude. Mr. Prohack, who as a 
Treasury clerk had saved the country £540,000,000 during 
the war, looked considerably more like Mr. Kipps than 


a First Division Civil Servant. All his family 
and surroundings seem wrong, too, from a ‘* docu- 


mentary ”’ point of view. Some of this may be due to the 
fact that M. Komisarjevsky cannot be expected to know 
everything about our infinitely complicated social system, 
and in any case it does not much matter. For otherwise his 
production is of an ingenuity beyond praise. He certainly 
squeezed out of the dialogue the last drop of amusement 
and devised very entertaining sets. 

What a relief was ‘* Mr. Prohack ’’ to someone who had 
spent the evening before at ** The Squall,’? which is one of 
the silliest plays I have ever seen. It floated into life, I 
suppose, on the crest of the Spanish wave which has been 
rising steadily for some seasons now. But we hardly needed 
to be told that the authoress has long since left Spain for 
America. The clothes are the clothes of Andalusia, but the 
heart is the heart of Hollywood. ‘‘ The Squall ” belongs 
to the order of literature known as ** lust in Spain.’’ Some 
perfectly happy Spaniards, living in feudal benevolence, 
rashly befriend a gipsy-girl, and in a few months, the father 
has deserted his wife, the son has robbed the maidservant 
of her savings, and the manservant has got the sack, ** and 
all for the lust of a gipsy.’’ The play might be all right as a 
melodrama, or as a farce, or even as great tragedy if written 
by Webster. As it is, it is merely ridiculous. When I was 
a rakish young man, I used to go to bed with a copy of 
** La Femme et le pantin,’’ by the late Pierre Louys, under 
my pillow, a tawdry enough little volume, but the real 
thing if you wanted it. I doubt if even Macaulay’s school- 
boy at the dge béte would get a thrill out of ** The Squall.” 
The parts were so silly that no one made much of them, the 
best piece of acting being that of Mr. George Howe (a very 
good actor) as ‘* a thoroughly nasty-minded young man.” 

** Jean Bart ” suffers from biting off more than she 
can chew, while Mr. Bennett gains his strength from the 
smallness of his mouthfuls. All through ‘** Mr. Prohack ”’ 
he seems to be saying to us: ** Of course, I could do much 
better than this, if I wanted to; but still come and frivol 
with me for one evening at the Court Theatre and you won’t 
regret it,’? and we certainly do not regret it for an instant. 
But then only the very cleverest people can avoid being 
geniuses all day long. This is presumably a relic of the 
romantic movement, this perpetual desire to love the 
highest when we see it. One of the charms of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries consisted exactly in the 
willingness of people not to try and appear more than they 
really were, with the result that even quite unimportant. 
writers have a sort of good-natured charm still hanging 
round them. But since then an awful sort of ‘‘Aut Cesar aut 
nihil ’? mentality has hung over the least gifted of us. It 
is the absence of this quality that makes ‘* Mr. Prohack ” 
so eminently respectable and part of a tradition that is 
almost forgotten. Nor does it prevent some real kind of 
intellectual distinction piercing through. The super-super- 
confidential secretary (amusingly played by Miss Lan- 
chester) is an excellent satirical creation, which shows that 
Mr. Bennett goes through the world with his eyes open. 
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Mr. Charles Laughton, in the title-réle, gave a marvellous 
imitation of Mr. Bennett. This was perhaps the fundamental 
weakness in the production of the play; for Mr. Bennett’s 
worst enemy would never pretend he looked like a Treasury 
clerk. Still he succeeded very well in what he set out to 
do, or, presumably, what the producer intended him to do. 
And it is ungrateful in a critic to be critical after such a 


very diverting evening. Francis BimReEt. 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


m OOM! Crash! Bang! Laugh! Thrill! Yell!” 
Thus the advertisements for ** The Big Drum,” by 


Mr. Harold Holland, and thus, with a fairly heavy 
discount, the piece itself. Its most attractive feature is the 
attempt made in the first act to include the audience in the 
cast, an attempt which is more successful than many other 
similar ones at and in which I have assisted. We were in- 
vited to imagine ourselves to be the audience at a provin- 
cial theatre in which a melodrama is being performed. 
Shortly after the ring of the curtain one of us rose from 
the stalls and shot the leading lady. The police having been 
called in, the murderer obligingiy rescued us from arrest 
on suspicion by giving himself up. We were then—at about 
9 p.m.—told to go home as quickly as possible. Where- 
upon those of us who were courageous enough to disregard 
this rather unusual request ended our brief histrionic 
career and settled down to the more peaceful but far less 
amusing function of a first night audience at the Adelphi 
Theatre, London. The rest of the play was more or less 
thrilling and yell-provoking, but for sheer full-blooded ex- 
citement that first half-hour was as enjoyable as many a 
whole evening I have spent in the theatre—an enjoyment 
totally unconnected with dramatic art, but enjoyment none 
the less. The acting calls for little comment, except that 
of Miss Una O’Connor in what is fast coming to be known 
as an O’Connor part, and that of Mr. Michael Hogan as a 
harassed stage manager with a divertingly original cockney 
accent and a taste in many-coloured jumpers which would 
have been a source of envy to Joseph himself. 

7 * * 

Miss Ruth Draper is giving demonstrations of her 
incomparable art at the Criterion this week. With no 
assistance or stage properties beyond a change of shawl, she 
transports her enthralled audience from instruction by a 
German governess to the illusory joys of ‘* a quiet morning 
in bed,’? and thence to the pathos of “‘ le retour de 
l’aveugle,”’ followed by an American visit to an art exhibi- 
tion; three breakfasts separated by fifteen and forty years; 
a study of Irish charm in County Kerry; through a ball- 
room with a debutante, and into a Railway Station on the 
Western Plains—all with infinitely greater conviction than 
is normally achieved by the most expensive and competent 
stage effects. It is impossible indeed to write of the per- 
sonality and talent of this remarkable woman without 
giving an impression of inadequacy to the initiated and of 
exaggeration to others. We can only advise our readers 
to rush to the Criterion, and if that fails, to watch out for 
Miss Draper’s rare visits and pounce upon them. 

* ~ * 

At the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, last week Mr. T. G. 
Saville’s play ** Absorbing Perdita ’? was produced. Mr. 
Saville’s acting has long been one of the best things in this 
theatre, and he has now added to his laurels by proving 
himself a playwright of the greatest promise. This 
** chimerical farce,’’ as he calls it, beyond a slight technical 
roughness here and there, is in all ways excellent. It is a 
kind of skit on ** Sartor Resartus,’’ and provides intellec- 
tual comedy of the best type as well as pure farce: few 
London productions which profess the same purpose as this 
could stand up to it. Mr. Saville produced the play, in 
addition to taking the chief part, in which he was ably sup- 
ported, particularly by Miss Curigwen Lewis and Mr. Walter 
Meyjes. 


7 ~ * 


Mr. Leon M. Lion has revived Congreve’s ** The Way 
of the World ’”? at Wyndham’s, and it is a piece of good 
fortune for playgoers to have another opportunity of seeing 
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Miss Edith Evans as Mrs. Millamant. For not only is 
Miss Evans, in the estimate of most of us, our greatest 
actress, but the part of Mrs. Millamant one would imagine 
had been written especially to suit her. It brings out her 
talents to the full and her artistry is a sheer delight to 
watch. Mr. Godfrey Tearle makes a handsome Mirabell, 
and gives a first-rate performance. Miss Dorothy Green, 
who also has a part to suit her, is admirable as Mrs. Mar- 
wood. In fact, all the parts are excellently acted, and as 
this revival is for a few weeks only no one should miss the 
chance of seeing it. 
+ * * 

Mr. Bernard Shaw made one of his rare public appear- 
ances last week at the London Pavilion, to introduce, at a 
‘* trade show,”’ a new series of the ‘* Secrets of Nature ” 
films which are being made by British Instructional Films, 
Ltd. Mr. Shaw made a very witty and at the same time 
extremely outspoken attack on the *‘ exhibitors ”’ of films, 
a large number of whom were present, on the monotony 
and dullness of their programmes. He declared that he 
himself is a ** movie-fan,’’ and as such resents the opinion 
which the exhibitors have of the taste and intelligence of 
the public, particularly in the matter of films with “* sex 
appeal.’? He was sure that the public would welcome such 
films as these nature films (provided they were not called 
** educational ’’), not only because they would give a cer- 
tain variety to the programme, but because of their own 
interest and beauty. Six of these films were shown, 
** Plants of the Pantry,’”’ ** The Nursery of the Cormorant,”’ 
**The Story of Cecropia,’? ‘‘ Romance of the Flowers,”’ 
** Denizens of the Garden,” and ‘* The Story of the Leaf.”’ 
Each film lasts from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour, 
and in an ordinary cinema programme only one, of course, 
would be shown, but such is their fascination, their beauty, 
and at times their horror, that a programme consisting of 
nothing else is far from being monotonous or tedious. 

* * * 

Things to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, November 26th.— 

Brahms’s ** Requiem,’’ at the Royal Albert Hall, 2.30 

(Royal Choral Society). 

Daisy Kennedy, Violin Recital, Victoria and Albert 

Museum, 3. 

Betty Humby and Jean Pougnet, Sonata Recital, Wig- 

more Hall, 3. 

** The Chief Thing,” at the A.D.C. Theatre, Cambridge. 
Sunday, November 27th.— 

Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘‘ Fresh News from the North,”’ 

South Place, 11. 

Miss Constance Crosland on ‘** The Freedom of Quaker 

Women,’’ Friends’ House, 6.30. 

** First-Class Passengers Only,’? by Messrs. Osbert 

and Sacheverell Sitwell, Arts Theatre Club, 8.30 

(November 27th-30th). 

** Boomerang,’’ by Mr. David Evans, Court Theatre 

(Lyceum Club Stage Society). 

The Play Actors in ‘* Fear,’’ at the Strand. 

Monday, November 28th.— 

** Good Morning, Bill,’’ by Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, at 

the Duke of York’s Theatre. 

M. Auguste Bréal on ‘“ Maillol,’? Institut-Frangais, 

Cromwell Gardens, 5.30. 

The Master of Balliol (Dr. A. D. Lindsay) on ‘* The 

Parent and the University,”’ at the Parents’ Association 

Meeting, 35, Lowndes Square, 4. 

National Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 

London String Quartet, Beethoven Festival Week, 

Zolian Hall (November 28th-December 8rd). 

Tuesday, November 29th.— 

Miss Dorothy M. Stuart on *‘ Horace Walpole,’’ 121, 

Charing Cross Road, 8. 

Commandant Mary S. Allen on ** The Present Position 

of Women Police in this and other Countries,’’ Six 

Point Group, 5. 

Wednesday, November 30th.— 

Suggia, ’Cello Recital, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 
Friday, December 2nd.— 

Miss Mona Wilson on ** William Blake,’ Central Hall, 

Westminster, 6. 
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LADY UNTO FOX 


Were I to meet you 

Slinking farmwards through the moonlight, 
So subtle, sly, and sinister, 

Or hear you barking in the high dark woods, 
A wild thing calling unto wild, 

Or meet you, red-eyed, face to face, 
Running to save your hunted savage life— 
I should shrink back in terror, 

Nor would I touch you living 

E’en though captive, 

My lips would curl contemptuously, 
Vermin of the countryside, 

Fit to be hunted only, 

Fugitive, furtive fox! 


But now I meet you 
Cleaned of your lithe cunning body; 
Robbed of that clever brain 
Your head lies warmly on my breast; 
My hands caress you now 
That living they feared to touch! 
Voluptuous delight of your lean length 
Wrapped now about my shoulders ! 
Oh, now I’m not afraid of you 
Who sped before the harrying hounds, 
And wolf-wise bayed the moon— 
Now you’re but feminine frippery— 
Can you bear that humiliation, 
‘O fabulous, fleet-footed fox ? 

ETHEL MANNIN. 
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THEATRES.—continued from opposite column. 





Gerr. 6866. 


“THE HIGH ROAD.” 
A New Comedy by FREDERICK LONSDALE. 


SHAFTESBURY. 





ST. MARTIN’S. Gerr. 3416. Eves.,8.%charp. Mats., Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 


“THE SILVER CORD.” By SIDNEY HOWARD. 
LILIAN BRAITHWAITE. CLAIRE EAMES. 


Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.50. 





STRAND (Ger. 3830.) NIGHTLY (except Monday), at 8.20. 
MATINEES: TUES., THURS. & SAT., 2.30. ANMER HALL presents 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD (Last 2 Weeks) 


A Play in 3 Acts by G. MARTINEZ SIERRA (Author of ‘“ THE CRADLE 
SONG”). English Version by HELEN & HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER. 





WYNDHAM’S THEATRE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.30. 


(Regent 3028.) 
MATINEES, WED. & SAT.,-at 2.30. 
“THE WAY OF THE WORLD.” 


EDITH EVANS. GODFREY TEARLE, 








CINEMAS. 


CAPITOL, Haymarket, S.W. Continuous DAILY, 1 to ll. SUNS., 6 to 11. 


Commencing Saturday, November 26th. 





JOHN GILBERT in his Latest Picture, 
“THE SHOW.” 
With RENEE ADOREE and LIONEL BARRYMORE. Also 
HELENE COSTELLO in “ FINGERPRINTS.” 








ART EXHIBITIONS. 





HE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W.1. 
PAINTINGS 
By ALFRED SISLEY. 


Exhibition open till December 22nd. 10—5. Sats., 10—1. 





‘ 1 
HERESE LESSORE—Exhibition of PAINTED CHINA.—The 
SAVILE GALLERY, 7, STRATFORD PLACE, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Daily, 10—6. 


Admission free. 





| hs GRECO—An Important Painting on view at THE SAVILE 
GALLERY, 7, STRATFORD PLACE, Oxford Street, W.1. 
Daily, 10—6. Admission free. 
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ALDWYCH. 
Nightly at 8.15, 


(Gerrard 3929.) 
Matinees, Wednesday and Friday, at 2.30 
“ THARK.” 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough, RALPH LYNN, 





AMBASSADORS. (Ger. 4460.) 8.40 (except Mon.) TUES., FRI., SAT., 2.30. 
‘OWEN NARES in “THE FANATICS.” 
Miles Malleson’s ‘‘ OUTSPOKEN” Play. 
LEON M. LION’S PRODUCTION, 


COURT, Sloane Square, 





NIGHTLY at 8.30. Mats.: Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
““MR. PROBKACK.”’ 


A New Piay by Arnold Bennett and Edward Knoblock (Komisarjevsky Prodn.) 








CRITERION. (Ger. 3844.) 


Matinees, Tuesday and saturday, 2.45. 


RUTH DRAPER. 


EVENINGS, at 8.4, 


Original Character Sketches. 





ORURY LANE. EVGS., 8.15. MATS., WED. and SAT., at 2.30. 
‘““THE DESERT SONG.”’ 
HARRY WELCHMAN. EDITH DAY. GENE GERRARD. 





DUKE OF YORK’S. = (Gerrard 0313.) MONDAY NEXT, at 6.15. 
‘Subsequently at 8.40.) MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY, 2.30. 
“GOOD MORNING, BILL!” 

A New Farcical Comedy with ERNEST TRUEX. 





FORTUNE THEATRE. Regent 1307. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.30. MATINEES, THURS. & SAT., at 2.30. 
“ON APPROVAL.” By FREDERICK LONSDALE. 
ELLIS JEFFREYS. RONALD SQUIRE. 





GAIETY. (Gerr. 2780.) EVENINGS at 8.15. 


“THE GIRL FROM COOK’S.”’ 
A New Musical Comedy. 


Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 





GARRICK. Gerrard 9513. 


THE VAMPIRE PLAY, ‘‘ DRACULA.’’ 


NIGHTLY at 8.30. MATINEES: WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2.30, 





HIPPODROME, London. Gerrard 0650. 
EVENINGS, 8.15, MATS., WEDS., THURS. & SATS., at 2.30. 
‘‘ HIT THE DECK.” 
IVY TRESMAND. ALICE MORLEY. 


SYDNEY HOWARD. STANLEY HOLLOWAY. 





KINGSWAY. (Gerr. 4032.) Nightly, 8.15. Mats., Wed., Thurs. & Sat., 2.30. 
JEAN CADELL in 
““MARIGOLD.”’ 





LYRIC Hammersmith. Rierside 3012. NIGHTLY, at &. 
Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 2.30. 
The OLD VIC COMPANY with SYBIL THORNDIKE in 


‘““MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING.” 





NEW (Reg. 4466.) ‘““THE BELOVED VAGABOND.” 
LILIAN DAVIES, FREDERICK RANALOW, NELLIE BRIERCLIFFE. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 100th Performance, Mon. next, 


THE MANDERSON GIRLS 


by BERTHA N. GRAHAM 
NIGHTLY AT 8.30. PLAYROOM SIX 


SUNDAY EVENING 
PERFORMANCES. 6, NEW COMPTON STREET, W.C.2 
Fer particulars of membership ring 


REGENT - - 3988 


ROYALTY. NIGHTLY, 8.40. Mats., Tues. & Sat., 2.30. 
‘THE CROOKED BILLET.” By DION TITHERADGE. 


Leon Quartermaine, Mercia Swinburne, Barbara Gott, C. V. France. 





NO MONDAY 
PERFORMANCES. 





(Ger. 2690.) 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


THE ART OF REVIEWING 


1. OOK REVIEWING,” by Wayne Gard, Instructor 
B.: Journalism, Grinnell College, U.S.A. (Knopf, 
7s. 6d.), is a book which naturally interests a 
literary editor and ought to interest both the writers and 
readers of reviews. It deals with book reviewing in 
America, but the conditions are much the same as in this 
country, and from what Mr. Gard says it is evident that 
professional opinion follows pretty much the same lines 
there as it does here. Reviewers are among the best- 
abused classes of literary workers, and in particular they 
are liable to draw the fire of publishers, authors, and, I am 
sorry to say, editors. 
Most neither dishonest nor 
malignant, though many writers of books seem to think 
this fact incredible; they have their share of human falli- 
bility, but there are probably proportionately just as many 
ignorant and incompetent writers, editors, and publishers 
in the world as there are reviewers. 


Much of the censure is quite un- 


deserved. reviewers are 


The readers of reviews 
remain for the most part silent, so that, unless silence in 
this case signifies approval, it is difficult to guess their 
opinion. 

. * * 


Mr. Gard gives a brief sketch of the history of review- 
ing and deals briefly with aims and methods. The most 
interesting parts of his book are the chapter in which he 
has collected the opinions of distinguished American editors 
on the question of what a review should be and the chapter 
in which he reprints a large number of actual reviews as 
** types.”? There is very 


nearly unanimity in the opinions 
of editors as to what they want a review to be. Over and 
over again the same two requirements are insisted upon. 
The first is that the review should give a clear account of 
what is in the book; the second is that it should give a 
clear account of what, in the reviewer’s opinion, are the 


hbook’s merits and defects. Most English editors would 
say the same. The skill or clumsiness of a reviewer is 


shown very clearly in his attempt or neglect to fulfil the 


first requirement. The “* brilliant *’ reviewer is apt to 
forget that his reader may want to know something about 
the author and his book as well as about the reviewer and 
his theories; but the over-conscientious reviewer who tries 
to turn himself into a précis writer is just as exasperating. 
The skilled reviewer will often be able to give a perfectly 
lucid account of the book’s nature and contents in a para- 
graph or even three sentences, and will thus leave himself 
space for the equally important, and really more difficult, 
task of giving his opinion on the book’s merits. 


+ * ~ 


It is with regard to the critical part of the reviewer’s 
task that most of the difference of opinion will arise. 
Nearly all the American editors express the same idea in 
different words, namely, that a good review ‘* should come 
to a definite conclusion as to the merit of the book.’’ But 
really that does not get one very far. It is remarkable that 
hardly one of them mentions what, in my experience, is 
the greatest difficulty and the most common fault in review- 
ing. Any reputable paper which reviews books is simply 


deluged with volumes “‘ for review.” The exigencies of 


modern journalism usually result in a very large number of 
books being reviewed in very little space. 


Of these an 


BOOKS 

enormous proportion are, to put it mildly, only of 
ephemeral interest. A regular reviewer is, therefore, con- 
tinually having to deal with books which cannot possibly 
be judged on the highest standards. It would be ludicrous 
week by week to criticize the ordinary novels by the stan- 
dards which are applied, say, to Jane Austen and Charlotte 
Bronté, or to judge any of the hundreds of biographies 
now being written by the standards which we use for 
Boswell or Lockhart. Consequently the scale of values 
against which the reviewer measures his victim ought to be 
continually changing. But that means that, if he is to 
give a clear and just indication of the book’s merits, he 
must also, in each case, give a clear indication of the scale 
which he is using. It is here that the reviewer so often 
comes to grief. He says, for instance, that Miss Smith’s 
last novel is a masterpiece, when all he means is that it is 
a masterpiece compared with Mr. Robinson’s—as indeed 
it well may be—while Miss Smith and possibly other people 
think that he has said that she is as good a novelist as 
Tolstoy. Then, after calling Miss Smith’s novel a master- 
piece, he stumbles on a novel by Mr. Jones of considerable 
nerit, but with obvious defects. Instead of comparing it 
with Mr. Robinson’s, he compares it with ‘* War and 
Peace,’’ without informing the reader, who is left with 
the conviction that Mr. Jones has made rather a hash of it. 


* * * 


It will be seen that a good review, in the eyes of an 
American editor, is rather a pedestrian affair. It should be 
strictly useful, not ornamental. Its object is limited to 
giving information to potential readers from which they 
may make up their minds what book to order next Mon- 
day from the library. There is no doubt that in this 
country too the tendency is to force the review more and 
more into this utilitarian mould. The tendency is compara- 
tively modern, and is from many points of view to be 
regretted. You may hear authors often say, quite truly, 
that to-day there is in the ordinary press no serious literary 
criticism, no serious criticism of historical or political books. 
Most authors would agree that they often get very flatter- 
ing reviews and often very unflattering, but practically 
never a review which really discusses the book and its 
subject intelligently. The reason is that the function of the 
reviewer is gradually being limited, at the best, to advising 
people what book to put on their library list and, at the 
worst, to providing quotations for publishers’ advertise- 
A reviewer who writes about the subject of the 
book rather than about the book is liable to be told that 
he must review the book, not *‘ air his own opinions.’? But 
that was not always the case. Some of the finest essays 
in the language, including Macaulay’s, were originally 
reviews, and they were only written because other re- 
viewers, not nearly as good as Macaulay, were then allowed 
to *‘ air their own opinions ”? about books. There is not 
a paper in the country now which would allow even a 
Macaulay the space which the Eprnsurcu gave him for his 
review of ** The Life of Robert Lord Clive,”? by Major- 
General Sir John Malcolm. For ours is the era of snip- 
petiness, and readers of reviews are not supposed or allowed 
to concentrate their attention upon a single subject for 
much more than one thousand words. 
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Gems 





LET US 
| HIGHLY 





Here are the enduring messages of a 
great inspiration—of Gene Stratton- 


Porter’s genius and human wisdom. 
How should we live ? How to make 


} and possibilities 7 
; 
> 
q 





to strengthen 
E LVE encourage your 


and in yourself. 


“ Freckles,” etc., 


“ Let Us Highly Resolve 


the most of ourselves, our abilities 
? These are the ques- 
tions to which the famous author of 
here offers answers. 


” cannot fail 


your resolution—to 
faith and hope in life 
(7s. 6d. net) 





Hutchinson’s selection of important new books 








QUEEN MARY: A Life and Intimate 
Study by Kathleen Woodward 
‘It is no mere formal biography but an 
intimate picture of a dignified, gracious and 
womanly personality” (Daily Mail). A 








1arkable book * (Daily Chro 2). “he 
gives us real ‘ behind the “a “snapshots 
the Queen ” (Dai! y It is a 
table romance ’ (Evening Standard). A 





handsome volume, cloth, gilt, 
ful coloured Frontispicce im 
c of Her Majesty and 16 Iilustre 





THE BLACK CAP 

Compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith 
NEW STORIES OF MURDER & MYSTERY 
In one large wa age volume uniform with 


‘ The Ghost Book’ , Gals o compiled by Lady 
Cynthia Asqui th). “ No volume of the kind 





has ever comprised a greater number of 
world-tamous names than this striking collee- 
tion of new siories of murd er and mystery. 
*‘ Shail We Join the Lad by Sir James 
Barrie, is also_ here pub lis he -d for the first 
time.”’-—Daily Mirror. 7s. 6d, net 


JUNGLE PATHS AND INCA RUINS 
by Wiiliam Montgomery McGovern 


[ incidents and 
.. “Seen pene e 
which thriil.’ 
ook claims the attenti on of trz avel 
—Times. This absorbin g record of people 
and things « of the unknown_ jungle. A book 

















whose charm of style never fiags.’’—S a 
ae ee adventurous, 
caentinee " ial exper lition.’ J 
Stat il rat 21s. net 





WY FRIEND THE DOG 
by Albert Payson Terhune 
tthor of “ Buf: A Collie,” “ His Dog,” etc. 
‘his book will take a high place amongst 
iterature on dogs. Mr. Te erhune’ s know- 
ledge of the psychology of ‘‘man’s best 
” L 













friend” is ¢ ustive, and the peesent work 
serious contribution to the subject. 
h S§ coloured Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net 


FIFTY YEARS OF ROMANCE AND 
RESEARCH: or, A Jungle-Wallah at 
large by Charles Hose, D.Sc. 
Expeditions made among tribes and places un- 
known to Europeans. An intense story of 
travel and adventure in three continents. 





Illustrated. 30s. net 





THE . BOYS’ LIFE OF COLONEL 
LAW RENCE by Lowell Thomas 
Author of ** With Lawrence in Arabia 
(15th Edition) 

a hero lives in the flesh 

y > exp sloits in the 


















work, The 
picture ot 


mom ent and =k 

VIGNE TTES OF ‘MEMORY 
by Lady Violet Ceoeie 

Violet Greville’s book is not oniy 

social record of the latte 

-nth century, but < 

y many. amusing ane 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AND 
BEYOND 


This unconventional travel book, which 
ym London to Palestine and i tock, 
1 ready welcome from the 











by Norma Lorimer 
y 





publi ; Iilustrat 
THE OTHER BUNDLE 
by Lord Shaw of Dunfermline 





this is a companion volume to the well- 
knewn Letters to Isabel. The book ranges 
irom grave to gay. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


PARIS ROSEMARY 
by Sir John W. _—— K.B.E. 


ation of the fascinatir 
ing to the history a 
cient Paris. A work of. 
ling us to trace out ar 
ribed. Illustra 





; human interest 












a 
1 visit the scenes 
1. 12s. 6d. net 














LECTIONS OF A RUSSIAN 
by A. a, 


(Minister Plenipotentiary at Bulgaria) 





nd evidence of the ex- Kai 





lophobean 





activities during th 
ntury.”’"—Evening Sta 
Illustrated. 2is. net 


BEYOND D KHYSER PASS 
i tenet Themen 








THE TALE OF A “TIMES” COR- 


RESPONDENT by veer Lowe 





ha and — 
LET “US “HiGHLY RE! SOL VE 


ne Stratton-Porter 


ina v6 le 





. not only 
ove of considerable i * but will furthe 
ive one 1 1 for thought. 7s. 6d. net 





THE FA ARING TON DIARY 
VOL. VII (1811-1814) 

es oe ph pies R.A. 
, Seema 
21s. net 





nd co 





” 


by * * Yoi-Over 

f “Hold Hard, Hou case 1” 

(3rd beenamioia, 4 etc. 

f this exhaustive, highly enter- 

tive book on hounds is a 
1 of fort y years’ experience. 

{Ready shortly] Illustrated. 21s. net 













THE ST: AR OF PICC: ADILL Y 
(William Douglas, 1Vth Duke or ¢ t 
by pag Melville 


(Author of “ Maids of Honour,” etc.) 









~? resenting a vivid pictur a)’ 
period, and of his corrupt orgies and extra 
v neces, which seem almost incredible.’’— 


Coloured jz ket and front ispiece by AUBREY 
HAMMOND and fully illus strated. 2ls. net 
MEMOIRS OF A CHINESE 
REVOLUTIONARY 
by SUN-YAT-SEN 

“The book is useful for the light it 
on Chinese problems and _ the 
character.”—Evening Stanc rae. 

Fronti e. 
ORIGIN AND DEVEL ‘OPME ENT “OF 
LIGHT OPERA by Sterling Mackinlay 


Author =~ ght Opera etc. 
Mr. Mackinlay here tells the enthra g story 
of light opera many lands and many ce 
turies. Intensely interesting. 


Illustrated. 21s. net 


MEMORIES AND NOTES 
by Sir Anthony Hope Hawkins 


A pleasantly discursive volume dealin itl 




























divers subjects. A delight book 
which prompts one to read it again and n. 
Frontist 7s. 6d. net 








LEAVES FROM MY LIFE 


by Sir Herbert Barker 
[Ready shortly] 
Sir Herbert has something to say about som 
of the most prominent people in contemporary 
life, and hi: — iscences will be wel leom 
by a large pu Illustrated. 21s. n 


THE ROY AL NAV AL DIV ISION 

by Douglas Jerrold 
“4 chronicle which should surely become a 
classic.’—Punch. “ A very valuable addition 
to the literature of the War.”—Evening News. 
First Cheap Edition, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


THE WORLD CRISIS: A Criticism 
by Col. the Lord Sydenham of Combe, 
G.C.M.G., Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., K.C.V., General Sir W. D. 
Bird, C.B., C€.M.G., D.S.O., Sir Charles 
Oman, M.P., and General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, K.C.M.C. 

10s. 6d. net. [Ready shortly] 











CE ORGE WASHINGTON : 
1732-1762 by Rupert Hughes 
A true biography and a vivid portrait. An 
invaiuable contribution to history. 
pits Illustrated. 18s. net 
PASSION MURDER & MYSTERY 
by Bruce Graeme 
story of famous crimes.”—South Waies 
; 18s. net 








ROBESPIERRE’S RISE AND FALL 
by G. Lenotre 


An extremely interesting book.’-—Sunday 
s. ** Particularly good.” —Evening 
Standard Illustrated. 21s. net 






THE ARTS OF HOCKEY 
by Eric Green 
“Full of sound common sense and good 
technical details.”"—South Wales News. 
Cloth bound. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net 





MOHAMMED by R. F. Dibble 


“A striking modern study of the Prophet.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 12s. 6d. net 





AUCTION BRIDGE NUTS 
by Sir C. P. Beachcroft 


Numerous diagrams. 7s. 6d. net 





+ colours with 7 








kee... aaa. Melek. @ Co. (Publishers), Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 Monthly 
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pet HE BOOK- 
MAN.” — Beauti- Hatchinson’ s 
fully produced - Magazine, Is. 
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A Chinaman’s Opinion of Us and of His Own Country. By 
HWUY-UNG Pranslaied by J. A. MAKEPEACE. Chatto & 


Windus, 7 bud 


THERE has recently appeared a little book purporting to be 


a collection of letters written by a Chinaman in Australia 
toa friend athome. Whether the letters are genuine, wholly, 
or in part, must be left to the experts to conjecture. The 


point is not unimportant, since genuineness would add to 
the interest of the book. But in any case we can be sure 
that the views expressed are those of most young Chinamen, 
and it is that fact that gives them their importance. In the 
eighteenth century such books as this were written by 
Civilized Europeans as a vehicle for criticizing their own 
customs and institutions. But the criticism now is retorted 
from the other side. The West has demonstrated its power ; 
but the East, writhing under the harrow, is learning how 
to retaliate when the time shall come. 

For anyone who has not begun to grasp this truth, the 
book before us may serve as a good introduction. It begins 
in the traditional way, loosening the bonds of habitual ideas 
through the meére juxtaposition of others, incompatible or 
opposite. ‘* These ghastly white-faced people,’’ says our 
author, ‘‘ seem half asleep, walking dead men ; for though 
they speak I can hear nothing, so faint is their utterance. 

They appear to be very ugly, and the women, though 
not all ugly, are bold in their manner and unseemly in their 
dress. ... My present idea of them is ugliness and stiff, 
angular demeanour, perhaps due to ungainly garments. 

Their eyes have a peculiar look in them ; they lie on a 
straight line. Some of them have thick tufts of hair, 
red and yellow, on their faces, making them look like mon- 
keys.’’ He admits, however, that ‘‘ their arms and ears do 
not reach the ground as they are depicted by us.’ Their 
manners, it appears, are as distasteful as their faces and 
forms ; although no doubt ‘‘ they do not mean to be insolent 
more than the ass desires to have long ears and a badly tuned 
song. “hey are as they are made. So I will be sorry for 
them as I am for the ass.’’ Our sports appear to this 
foreigner as odd as our other institutions. Football, for 
instance (Foh-Poh): ‘‘ Men one side try to kick goose-egg 
pattern ball between two poles that represent a gate or 
entrance. They run like hares, charge each other like bulls, 
knock down one, the other rushing in pursuit of the ball to 
send it through the enemy’s poles. Men and women mad 
with excitement yell and scream at the players. Some 
common men, full of pia (beer), 


call out jeering advice in 
loud, hoarse voice. 


This they do for foolish display, yet 
have not courage nor ability to do a fraction themselves. We 
would call such creatures mudlegs.’’ Puzzled by this per- 
formance our author thinks it must have (like its companion 
sport ‘‘ klikei*’) a religious significance. ‘‘ The ball is the 
God of evil ; the rival bands strive to reject—return it go to 
Earth’s prison through the gates. That side more times 
driving demon ball to opposite has victory." On his return 
from the match ‘“\I see a man come quickly to me with 
excitement. He says: * You from where come?’ I reply: 
‘From Chainah.’ He answers with irritation: ‘ That is 
what good? Tell me the winning side.’ I say: ‘ The men 
of the West in truth.’ With face red with anger he cried: 
‘You four-square block! I speak of Foo-poh. You not 
know.’ He say words of abuse to me and turn away to 
another man. Ai-ya! The fate of ten parts of the black- 
haired race was for him of no importance ; foo-poh of vertex 
importance! Our poor origin earth’s downfall he what 
care? ”’ 

That brings us to politics. It would serve no purpose 
here to recapitulate the conduct of the Western Powers to 
China during the last century. The important fact is that 
China now at last understands and reacts. The following 
passage represents, we may be pretty sure, the view of all 
her young patriots :— 
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“The black-haired race must be united. We of Kwang- 
tung will be the nucleus, and we will gather round us the 
returned students who have learnt the sciences of the West. 
With their help and by means of the Press, the schools, and 
by propaganda through all the eighteen provinces, we will 
endeavour to create a national, united, and patriotic spirit, 
having for its aim—China for the Chinese. We will lave a 
well-disciplined and efficiently equipped army, and either 
by persuasion, bribery, or force we will induce our pro- 
vincial governors to join us. Having become welded into a 
mighty union, our next move will be to make ourselves 
masters of our own native land. This must be accomplished 
by peaceful negotiation. if there is opposition to our design 
on the part of foreigners, we will by a general refusal to 
have intercourse with them put a stop to their trading, which 
is and has been their chief inducement for encroachment, 
We will demand from their Governments reinstatement in the 
righis they have usurped. They will listen to us then. The 
concessions of all kinds that have been extorted from us 
by force of arms, and embodied in treaties signed under 
duress and protest, are valid only so long as they are backed 
py force. No one with any sense of justice can maintain the 
thesis that foreigners have any right to possess themselves 
of parts of our territory, to exercise jurisdiction over our 
people, or to control our customs. The civilized countries 
know within their hearts that such things must some day 
necessarily comc to an end. The time will soon come when 
the nations will find it more profitable to have us as friends 
rather than as enemies.” 

Will young China, thus determined to accept the science 
of the West, accept also its religion and its ethics? Perhaps 
they might have accepted Christianity from people who really 
practised it. But in China, as everywhere, the missionary has 
been the pioneer of the trader, and the trader of the soldier. 
We are accustomed ourselves to the gulf between our religion 
and our conduct, and it seldom occurs to us to bring them 
together. But the Chinese, though the mass of their people 
have lingered longer than those of Europe in the shadow of 
childish superstitions, have had, for thousands of years, an 
intelligent and rational official class ; and the notion of an 
ideal so superhuman that there is no need even to attempt 
to live by it, is not likely to acclimatize itself among them. 
They judge us by our acts, not by our talk. This point too 
is well illustrated in the book before us. Here, for instance, 
is a portion of a dialogue between a clergyman and our 
author :— 

‘‘I.: If a person put into practice the injunction, ‘ Take 
no thought for your life, what you shall eat or what you 
shall drink, nor yet for your body, what you shall put on,’ 
would not such a one now be charged with being a rogue 
and vagabond having no visible means of support ? 

*“C.: Such commands were addressed by Jesus to His 
disciples, who moved the hearts of the people by their 
humility and poverty. Their message was welcomed and 
their simple wants willingly supplied when it was seen 
that these men risked life and liberty for the good of others. 
Social life was different in those times. 

“T.: If such commands were dependent on social condi- 
tions they cannot therefore apply to all times. Perhaps this 
restriction applies to other commands. But all such are 
preached every Sunday with due emphasis. Are they mere 
words? Are they seriously believed and carried out? If 
they are nut, the hearers are insincere ; if they pretend to 
carry them out, it looks much like hypocrisy. 

‘“*C.: Hypocrisy unfortunately we have always with us. 
It is to be found in every religion. 

‘““T.: We have no equivalent name for ‘ hypocrite’ in our 
language.”’ 

Enough has been said to illustrate the character of the book 
before us. Whether genuine or no, it shows a clear sense of 
the character and meaning of the clash between East and 
West. For centuries to come that relation will be working 
itself out, by peace or war, or both. And on neither side 
henceforth will it be possible to maintain that position of 
complete immersion in its own atmosphere which prevailed 
almost to the opening of the present century. The rhythm 
of history, so far as we can see it, is a constant making of 
cells and breaking them down again. We have made new 
cells, after the war, in Eastern Europe ; but that enterprise 
seems contrary to the main movement of our time, which. 
is all towards mixture and fusion. The nations of the West, 
as well as those of the East, driven by the course of events, 
are breaking down their own moulds. This little book is 
thus the product of a world-wide process ; and as such it 
may be commended to all who have the capacity and the 
courage to emerge from their own eggshells. 


G. Lowes DICKINSON. 
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THE ARAB HIMSELF 
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‘We don’t know who ‘FULANAIN’ may be, 
but unless we mistake he has added in 
HAJI RIKKAN : MARSH ARAB 

another lasting book to that fascinating genre— 

the intimate travel literature of tie East. There 
are Arabs of the desert, and trom Dough:y and 

Lawrence we know them rather better than our own 

neighbours. But hitherto, almost unknown, even 

to the widest readers, have been the Arabs of the 
marsh—dwelling amongst the vast reedy maze of 
the swamps in Southern Mesopotamia. 

HAJI RIKKAN is the wandering pedlar amongst 

them, and a humourist who takes tragedy as a 

matter of course . . . the characters live; and 

the verisimilitude of the detail is more like 
experience than reading. Years of familiarity 
must have gone to the making of the book. 

Gertrude Bell would have written a pretace had 

she Jived. HAJI RIKKAN will be remembered 

as surely as ‘ Haji Baba.’ ”’—Preliminary Notice in 
The Observer. 
With many original illustrations. 10s. 6d, met. 
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fact that the limited edition of 660 signed and 
numbered copies of 
MR. WESTON’S GOOD WINE 
(illustrated by George Charl on, 15s. net) was 
heavily subscribed on publication, they can execute 
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prospectuses of Mr. Powys’s work as a whole, and 
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BLACK BRYONY 
MARK ONLY 

MR. TASKER’S GODS 
MOCKERY GAP 
INNOCENT BIRDS, 


A book of 26 stories— 

THE HOUSE WITH THE ECHO 
—is due for publication in the early Spring, in a 
Limited and an Ordinary Edition. Mr. Powys 
is without doubt now rec: gnised as one of the 
most powerful writers of fiction of the pre-ent day, 
and it seems certain that his influence will endure. 


G, Messrs. Chatto SF Windus will be pleased to send 
post free to any applicant their General Catalogue 
and Lists, containing particulars of the St. Martin’s 
Library, the Simrle Guide eries, the Florence Press 
books, and works by Lytton Strachey, C.€. Montague, 
Aldous Huxley, Wyndham Lewis, David Garnett, 
and many others of the most interesting writers of 

to-day. 
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In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 
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A volume of memoirs which will prove of considerable 
interest to those who are attracted to personalities and inci- 
dents of a bygone age. The author, a daughter of the Duke 
of Montrose, has enjoyed a long and eventful life. ‘‘ Her 
volume is not only a record of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and onward, but a treasure of anecdotage.’’ 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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16 coloured plates and many decorations by 
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‘* Of rare beauty and originality.’’—Daily Mirror. 

‘* The volume makes an ideal gift.’’—Daily Herald. 

‘* The volume is extraordinarily cheap; paper, print and 
illustrations are all of the best, and no better gift book for 
a fitting recipient could well be devised. Perhaps, however, 
it is the artist who most excels in this edition. Mr. Pogany’s 
weirdly transcendental genius is well suited to translating 
Goethe’s masterpiece into visible fact.’’—Guardian. 
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THE OXFORD HISTORY OF 


THE UNITED STATES 


By 
S. E. Morison 


Two volumes 32/- net 


Mr Harold Laski writes as follows 
in the OBSERVER: 

*. .. They are an admirable piece of work, 
as we should expect from one who has 
made himself one of the first dozen American 
historians. From the peace of 1783 to the 
entrance of America into the World War 
they survey the field with a competence of 
knowledge and an attractiveness of style 
which make them, for an Englishman, by 
all odds the best introduction available to 
their subject. 


*,..America was hardly touched by the 
War... .- The result is a differ: nce of ap- 
proach to fundamental issues which might 
easily be the parent of conflict. It is the 
great merit of books such as this that they 
provide us with the means of avoiding such 
misunderstanding. Ani the more wide y 
Proiessor Morison is read the easier will be 
the chance of that avoidance...” 
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A MILORD 


impressions and Memories. By LORD RIBBLESDALE. (Cassell. 15s.) 


** CONFESSIONS,’’ said Lord Salisbury, ‘‘ are always interest- 
ing, from St. Augustine to Rousseau, from Rousseau to Lord 
Ribblesdale.’’ This was meant to be ironical—had not Lord 
Ribblesdale been addressing the Peers in favour of the Home 
Rule Bill?—but Lord Salisbury was speaking the plain truth. 
The pity is that Lord Ribblesdale did not live to complete his 
memoirs: not that he would ever have taken us into his 
confidence about his more intimate personal relations. But 
in other, less important, respects, he is an admirable memoir- 
writer. He reveals his own character without self-conscious- 
ness, he has a quick eye for character in others, he writes 
well, but never like a professional. Here and there one finds 
a sentence which he obviously enjoyed polishing: of the 
schoolmaster who prepared him for confirmation he writes, 
for instance: ‘‘He explained without conviction: he 
affirmed without faith: he warned without alarm: he re- 
pudiated without distaste.’ The grand manner he could 
wear, like his Coronation robes, with inherited ease. But 
one likes better the images that break spontaneously from his 
lips: ‘‘ Ministers are as jealous of each other as foxhounds.”’ 

Lord Ribblesdale was born among horses and Whigs. 
‘*My mother’s flowing habit is grey, she wears gauntlets, 
her horse is white, her hat is black with a loose wide brim ; 
it has feathers—they are greenish black and ruffled by the 
wind. My father’s horse is dark-coloured and spirited, 
and the limestone chippings of the carriage drive fly up from 
his feet.’ The three-year-old child whom this equestrian 
picture so sharply impressed was soon snatched away from 
the broad lands where he should have grown up following 
the fox. His father preferred racing to the less dilapidating 
sport of the hunt, and the family had to leave Gisburne for 
Tunbridge Wells and Hampstead—where the boy had his first 
ride on the greengrocer’s pony—and later for the Continent, 
to economize, with a courier. At Fontainebleau, where they 
settled, there were still horses ; it was a groom who valeted, 
waited, and ironed the Times; and the boy’s father noted 
down racing tips, as well as the meaning of the name Caper- 
naum, in the fly-leaf of his Bible. Here sounds a theme 
which continues to be of distinctive importance throughout 
Lord Ribblesdale’s life, there is a reference to Swears and 
Wells. 

At Harrow, in the Rifle Brigade (no need in 1873 to pass 
through Sandhurst), at Gibraltar, in Waiting at Windsor, as 
Chief Whip in the House of Lords, wherever he found him- 
self, Lord Ribblesdale could never see a horse without re- 
membering its build, a man without remembering his clothes. 
The writings of St. Paul are in every way superior to the 
Gospels, he tells us, and Mr. Bright wore black velvet 
trousers and a double-folded cravat tied with careful ease. 
A horse is of the now scarce colour known as porcelaine, a 
Conservative Administration means single-chamber govern- 
ment, and Lord John Russell rode in a frock-coat, and a very 
bright-yellowish pair of trousers, strapped down over his 
small feet. Lady Ribblesdale and Mr. Sargent clambered 
over the roofs of Somerset House searching for “* grey 
pilasters that might come in well” as a background for the 
famous portrait, Ministers summoned to the presence at 
Windsor dawdled about in the corridor uneasily, pretending 
to admire pictures and buhl and ormolu cabinets, and the 
ill-dressed Lord Salisbury was most critical and careful 
over a hairdresser’s treatment of his beard. Lady John 
Russell lay ill with a depressing diet of ‘* Revalenta 
Arabica’; Lord John has grown old, and ‘‘ the trend of 
conversation under the cedars was Wordsworthian: wanting 
in Attic salt ; too much about birds and flowers and squirrels 

good of its sort, but still . *; and Mr. Parnell wore a 
skull-cap, Lord Lonsdale sparkling studs, the footmen gold 
cords, like rigging of a sailing ship, in their hats. The 
Queen looked usually half-tired, half-cross, ‘‘in my youth 
people were frequently, almost generally, cross to one 
another. To-day the world is more amused and better 
pleased.”’ The Queen when she rejected dishes made a 
peevish moue, with crumpled brow more eloquent than 
words. And the Queen when she was seventy-six wore a 
quite low black dress, well off her shoulders. 

Though some such impression as this is left upon the 


reader of Lord Ribblesdale’s book, it must not be 


sup- 
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posed that he confused his recollections in this way, still 
less that he confused his values. Sargent’s picture of him 
suggests not so much a Milord as an actor in the part of a 
Milord. To this the self-portrait given by his memoirs pro- 
vides a pleasing corrective. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


HISTORY IN THE MAKING 


Fifty Years in a Changing World. By SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 
(Cape. 16s.) 


Tus record of fifty years’ travel and international politics 
has a dignity and restraint that are poles asunder from the 
qualities that characterize most modern memoirs. Sir Valen- 
tine Chirol has, it is true, the defects of his virtues. We 
should gladly have welcomed a more intimate revelation of 
his own personality and a freer sprinkling of anecdote. 
But, on the whole, it is refreshing, in these days when so 
many miserable little egos strip themselves in public, to 
come upon a writer who is more concerned with the world 
around him than with himself, and who regards his per- 
sonal activities and adventures as of value only in so far as 
they throw sidelights upon matters in general. This is 
emphatically not a book for the casual reader. But the 
serious student of foreign affairs will find it packed with 
interest. 

Sir Valentine Chirol’s earliest memories of history in 
the making go back to 1871. At the age of nineteen, he 
was an eye-witness of the entry of the Germans into Paris 
and of the Commune, ‘‘a pseudo-drama which was con- 
stantly being turned into a sordid burlesque by clumsy 
actors far too puny for the parts for which they had been 
cast.’’ After four years ‘‘ misspent ’’ in the Foreign Office, 
he paid in 1876 his first visit to Egypt, where he was later 
to become familiar with Lord Cromer, General Gordon, 
Kitchener, and some of the native rulers. He writes appre- 
ciatively of Lord Cromer, though he condemns late British 
policy in Egypt. For Kitchener, whom he subsequently met 
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Scientific Chemist Discovers a New Method of Supplying 
that Deficiency of Electricity in the Body which is the Real 
Cause of Constitutional Diseases and Premature Old Age. 


The well-known scientist, Mr. O. Overbeck, whose 
recent book, entitled ‘‘ A New Electronic Theory of 
Life,’’ has aroused so much interest in scientific circles, 
has invented an electrical instrument, which it is 
claimed will banish those diseases of middle-age which 
are due to a deficiency of electricity in the body. Such 
a discovery cannot but be of interest to readers of 
THE NaTION, and it is worth while going into the subject 
in some detail. 

In maintaining, as he does, that the human 
machine is in essence an electrical machine driven by 
electric power, Mr. Overbeck has the whole world of 
Science on his side, and if it is indeed a fact, as the 
deductions of such leaders of scientific thought as 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Andrade, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
Dr. Leonard Hill, and Dr. Bernard e 
Hollander inevitably compel us _ to 
believe, that the human body is really 
made up of millions upon millions of 
atoms of electricity, each a planetary 
system with its central sun, it is easy 
to see that wonders may be performed 
in the way of healing if a controlled 
force of electricity pure and simple 
can be directed to the spot where there 
is failure of function. 

It may, for instance, be possible 
to set up new vibrations, and arouse 
sleeping cells into a new burst of 
energetic motion. 

For generations, as a fact, elec- 
tricity has been a useful force in the 
hands of the specialist in electro- 
therapeutics, and numerous machines 
for electrical treatment have ween 
invented. Unfortunately, however, 
in the past the use of electrical 
appliances has been associated in the 
public mind with the production of a 
disagreeable ‘‘ pins and needles’ sen- 













In truth, after a lifetime spent in creative scientific 
work,.Mr. Overbeck, at sixty-four, felt the burden of his 
vears. His bodily machine was a clock that had run down. 
His heart was so weak that his doctor advised him to make 
his will. He was also greatly afflicted by kidney trouble, 
from which he had long been a chronic sufferer. 

The final results of Mr, Overbeck’s researches and 
experiments was the electrical instrument we have referred 
to, Which has been appropriately named Overbeck’s Reju- 
venator. This machine Mr. Overbeck tried on himself, with 
the result that in four months’ time he was a new man. 

To-day, at nearly seventy, Mr. Overbeck has the 
manner and appearance of a man twenty or thirty years 
his junior, Indeed, it is rare to see a man of fifty or even 


forty-five with the sprightly step, agility, and quick-witted- 
ness Which Mr, Overbeck displays at sixty-seven years of 


age. 


When Mr. Overbeck first perfected his Rejuvenator, 
le had no idea of the world-wide interest 
it would arouse, but it was not long be- 
fore the Press of five continents was talk- 
ing about it, and entirely unsolicited 
orders for the Rejuvenator began to pour 
in not only from all parts of the British 
Isles, but from all parts of Europe, from 
‘North and South America, from Africa, 
from the Far East and the Antipodes. 
Mr. Overbeck realised then that he 
had no right to keep the benefits of his 
discovery to himself, and from the peace- 
ful quietude of the laboratory he cheer- 
fully stepped out into a positive whirl- 
Wind of business activities. He was very 
soon making arrangements for the manu- 
facture of the Rejuvenator in sufficient 
quantities to meet the vast and ever- 
growing demand from sufferers in all 
parts of the world, and to-day his corres- 
pondence alone, which often chains him 
to his desk until far into the night, is 
sufficient to keep any ordinary man fully 
occupied. But Mr. Overbeck is not an 
ordinary man, thanks to the astonishing 
daily renewal of the energies of the very 
prime of life brought about by the 
Rejuvenator. 


ELECTRICITY AS THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 
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sation, and the degree of benefit which mr. 0. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., F.G.S., tren ereons iremtion of Mr. 

would have been led in theory to F:P-€. (Lond.), the Grimsby ‘Scientific  Overbeck’s has now been put to the 
one wo ° a Chemist, author of “A New Electronic practical test in hundreds upon hundreds 
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Mr. Overbeck, who has devoted a “Elixir of Life” 
ereat deal of time to electrical research 
and experiment, became convinced that if only the 
right method of administration could be found, elec- 
tricity pure and simple, in the form of positive and 
negative current, could be absorbed in the system 
practically without sensation, just as we absorb elec- 
tricity without sensation from the food we eat and the 
air we breathe. He further came to the conclusion 
that if this correct method of administering electricity 
should be discovered, health benefits would result 
such as have rarely been associated with any new 
advance in curative science. 

A man of various interests, as may be gathered 
by his fellowships of so many learned societies (he is 
a F.R.S.A., F.G.S., F.P.S., F.P.C. (Lond.), to 1aention 
but a few), Mr. Overbeck found here a problem which 
he was urged to solve as much by his own condition of 
health as by the pure zeal of a scientific mind. 


Machine known as 
Overbeck’s Rejuvenator. 


of cases, and in every instance where it 
has been given an honest trial it has 
justified the claims which have been 
made for it. Medical men who have carefully examined 
it unhesitatingly pronounce it to be an invaluable new 
addition to the armentarium of the electro-therapeutist. 

Since the diseases of middle age are due simply to a 
deficiency of electricity to run the “ belts”’ of the human 
machine, they are without excuse now that Overbeck’s 
Rejuvenator has solved the problem of supplying without 
sensation, in a wholly beneficial way, and in sufficient 
quantity, the electricity required efficiently to run the 
bodily machine. 

‘Full particulars of Mr. Overbeck’s discovery and con- 
clusive evidence of the remarkably beneficial results which 
follow the use of the Rejuvenator in all rheumatic and 
gouty affections, nervous diseases, deafness, heart weak- 
ness, and many other ailments, are given in a little book 
which will be sent to readers of THE NATION on application 
to MR. O. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., ETC., CHANTRY HOUSE, 
GRIMSBY. 2d. in stamps should be enclosed to cover 
postage. 





x “A NEW ELECTRONIC 
THEORY OF LIFE.” 


The Original Electronic Theory. 


By O. OVERBECK, F.R.S.A., 
F.G.S., F.P.S., F.P.C. (Lond.), Etc. 


2nd Library Edition, 6s. Net. 


Ar the Special Request of the 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 


® Two Copies of this most Remarkable and Enthralling Book 
have been supplied to the SCIENCE LIBRARY, S. Kensington. 


Special 10 Davs Offer to Readers of 





‘THE NATION.”’ 


For the next 10 days Mr. Overbeck’s book 
“A New Electronic Theory of Life,” pub- 
lished at 6s. net, will be supplied by the 
author to readers of THE NATION at the special 
reduced price of 4s. éd. post free. 

Subsequently the book can be obtained 
through any bookseller, all W. H. Smith & 
Son’s_ establishments, and the Times Book 
_ Ltd., 42, Wigmore Street, London, W., 
at fis. 

The book is a masterly exposition of the 
electronic theory, written in non-technical 
language that brings it well within the scope 


of the general reader, and contains information which is the basis of health 
renewal for all who care to follow it. 


Orders accompanied by P.O. or Cheque for 4s. 6d. should be addressed to 


O. OVERBECK, FR.S.A., etc.,. CHANTRY HOUSE, GRIMSBY. 
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many times in various parts of the world, he expresses only 
a qualified admiration, while of Gordon he says that no man, 
with the possible exception of President Roosevelt, could have 
had a more disconcerting incapacity for ‘‘ seeing more than 
one facet of a question at a time.” 

Sir Valentine, however, has much to tell, from intimate 
knowledge, of changing political and social conditions, not 
only in Egypt, but in Turkey, the Balkans, the Far East, 
and India. He is, for the most part, too modest about his 
own influence on people and events, but speaks with some 
pride of his share in creating the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
of 1902. The only other phase of his career for which he 
claims credit—and Prince Bilow offered him a backhanded 
but very telling compliment on this score—was his growing 
recognition of anti-British feeling in Germany while he was 
acting as Times Correspondent in Berlin from 1892 to 1897, 
and subsequently as head of its Foreign Department at Print- 
ing House Square. Having German blood in his own veins, 
he went to Berlin with strong German sympathies. But an 
incident in the private life of the Kaiser early caused him 
to sound his *‘ first note of warning as to the Emperor's 
extraordinary irresponsibility, which, should it ever manifest 
itself in great international issues, as it had in matters 
concerning his own household, might be a formidable menace 
to the peace of the world.’’ The whole of the long chapter 
dealing with Germany before the war is of peculiarly vivid 
interest, and is the more convincing in that, like the whole 
book, it is quite free from prejudice. Sir Valentine’s judg- 
ments are often as strong as they are independent. But there 
is no bitterness in them. 


LORD BALFOUR’S MIND 


Opinions and Arguments from Speeches by the Earl of Balfour, 
1910-27. (Hodder Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


AMONG English public men there cannot be any more entirelv 
extemporaneous speaker than Lord Balfour. His gift of 
improvization is extraordinary. In the public discussion of 


policies and ideas he is never at a loss, and the one thing 
he cannot do is to prepare in advance the language of a 
speech. That he must on all occasions leave to the moment. 


Consequently it would be impossible to find two examples of 
contemporary oratory more completely unlike one another 
than the present volume and the recent selection from Lord 
Oxford’s speeches, in which, apparently, there is hardly a 
single unpremeditated utterance. Oratory, to be sure, is a 
word that cannot be used in connection with Lord Bal- 
four. He is one of the most masterly of English speakers, 
but his speaking even on the most formal occasion makes 
no approach to formality. Often enough, when printed as it 
comes from the verbatim reporter, it looks rather distressing. 
But when subjected to correction in trifling matters it comes 
out like fine conversation—flexible, effortless, and perfectly 
clear. 

Lord Balfour has never cared about the collecting of his 
speeches, and, as he tells us in a brief preface, he declines 
even to read through this anthology made by Mrs. Edgar 
Dugdale. That, perhaps, is his own loss. He told an 
audience of Press Gallery reporters that he was a consistent 
thinker, and therefore the citation of old speeches by his 
opponents had no terrors for him. Certainly there is nothing 
here that an elder statesman should mind going over. The 
ground covered is much smaller than that explored by Mr 
Wilfrid Short who a good many years ago compiled a volume 
of extracts designed to exhibit Lord Balfour in some fullness 
as politician and philosopher. Mrs. Dugdale, naturally, is con- 
cerned with the later period, during which the former leader 
of the Conservative Party has taken the fullest advantage of 
the freedom of old age and given himself generously to the 
causes that have interested him. 

Forty speeches and addresses are represented in the 
collection, and three only are of earlier date than the year 
of Lord Balfour’s retirement from the party leadership. 
These deal with the party system and the House of Lords. 
{n the last great constitutional debate, Lord Balfour was the 
leading opponent on his own side of all schemes for trans- 
forming the Second Chamber into an authoritative Senate, 
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just as, after the War, he was hostile to the proposal for a 
comprehensive Ministry of Defence. Imperial defence has 
been, as we know, one of his major interests, and some 
readers will be inclined to complain that on the Empire and 
its later problems Mrs. Dugdale has allowed Lord Balfour to 
seem somewhat repetitious. For an eminent amateur with 
no facts there are not many ideas to play with about such 
subjects as, for example, the place of scientific research in 
imperial development or, a still later interest of his, the 
nascent science of industrial psychology. 

Turn, however, from these to the themes that, happily 
for us all, have aroused his best thought and effort during 
the eighth decade of his remarkable public career, and you 
will be richly rewarded. The world has remembered, some- 
times with curiosity, that it fell to Lord Balfour in 1917 to 
proclaim the policy of Britain in regard to the new Palestine, 
and nothing in these years has been much more interesting 
than the fact of Lord Balfour’s standing with Jewry. Three 
of his Zionist speeches are given here, one at the Albert Hall 
in 1920 and the address at the opening of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity at Jerusalem in 1922, being perfect examples of his 
attitude and method. The name of Lord Balfour, again, has 
been a storm-centre in the protracted debate upon the war 
debts, by reason of the historic Note of August, 1922. Rightly 
reprinted here, it stands out as, in tone, a faultless State 
paper. For perfection in another form we go to an unex- 
pected place and time—the last election address of Mr. A. J. 
Balfour as candidate for the City of London. It belongs 
to the horrific campaign of December, 1918. All those people 
who are concerned with manuals of politics and citizenship 
should note it as a gem of expression. On the whole, how- 
ever, the most completely Balfourian thing in the volume is 
an address on Irish Nationality and Home Rule, delivered at 
Nottingham, and revised at the time for publication as an 
article in a review. Therein Mr. Balfour enunciated the 
thesis that Asquithian Home Rule was not even a tenable 
half-way house, for the strict alternative lay between an effec- 
tive restoration of the Union and full autonomy for what is 
to-day the Irish Free State. That prescient declaration be- 
longs to 1913—two years after its author had relinquished 
the Unionist leadership to Bonar Law. 


KENYA AGAIN 


Kenya from Within. By W. 
Unwin. 18s.) 


McGReGor Ross. Allen & 


THE planters of Kenya and some of their friends affect to be 
astonished at the amount of critical attention which events 
in Kenya have attracted here during the last few years, and 
lady novelists who have visited the East Coast of Africa write 
plaintive letters to the Times asking why those good men 
should not be allowed ‘‘ to get on with their work in peace.” 
The answer to these questions was to be found in Dr. Leys’s 
book ‘‘ Kenya ”’; it is given again in Mr. McGregor Ross's. 
The facts, given in these two books, with regard to the 
administration of Kenya and the treatment of the natives 
are humiliating for anyone who believes, as we do, that 
on the whole the British have a better record than most of 
the other nations in their treatment of primitive peoples. 
The facts have never been seriously impugned, and, until 
they are, the white population of Kenya can hardly be sur- 
prised if their actions and those of the local administration 
attract attention. For there is no more discreditable story 
in the history of British colonial administration than that of 
Kenya during the last twenty-five years. 

Mr. Ross has written a very remarkable book. It has 
its faults; it is too long and has too many words to the 
square inch; its humour is not always quite humorous 
enough. But it is written vigorously, with great knowledge, 
with sense and generositv, bluntness and vividness. Mr. 
Ross was Director of Public Works from 1905 to 1923 and a 
Member of the Legislative Council from 1916 to 1922. He 
tells the story of Kenya administration as he saw it himself 
during those years ; he makes plain statements of fact, quot- 
ing chapter and verse. Unless the spokesmen of the planters 
and, indeed, the Colonial Office can disprove those state- 
ments, they stand convicted of the grossest misgovernment 
and injustice to the natives. The eviction of natives from the 
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land, monstrous overtaxation of natives and undertaxation 
of Europeans, currency ramps of the most despicable nature, 
forced labour, financial transactions of an extremely sus- 
picious kind, draconian laws for the black whereas the most 
sickening brutality of a white man is allowed by the Courts 
to go unpunished, a Civil Service which has learnt by ex- 
perience that in nine cases out of ten it will receive no sup- 
port from the Governor, but will suffer personally, if it 
attempts to hold the scales evenly between black and white— 
that is the picture of Kenya administration which one takes 
away from Mr. Ross’s book. And, as we say, the facts are 
stated baldly, chapter and verse are quoted, 


names are 


named. The picture cannot be wiped away by vague abuse 
or still vaguer official generalities, which are the only 


answers hitherto given by the spokesmen of the planters, by 
Governors, and by Under-Secretaries of State. 

Meanwhile this book should at least ensure that we hear 
no more of the preposterous proposal that ‘ responsible 
government ’’ should be given to Kenya. That proposal 
would, if accepted, merely mean that the 2} million natives 
in Kenya would be handed over to the unfettered control of 
the few thousand white planters whose spokesmen bear the 
ultimate responsibility for the maladministration of the last 
twenty-five years. 


THE VASE 
A Poet’s Caiendar. [\ 
Engiand Reciaimed. by 
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OSBERT Sssiiy LI 


THE PARTERRE 


H. DAviEs Cay 3s. 


} 5d 


Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


SEEING that new poets of unmistakable urgency have been 
sadly to seek during the pasi few greets with 
unusual pleasure the effective reappearance of the two 
esteemed and established writers now noticed. The poetical 
character of Mr. Davies and that of Mr. Osbert Sitwell are 
indeed dissimilar in most things, Mr. Davies being from first 
to last intent (or instinctively moved) to write vivid single 
poems, and Mr. Sitwell conceiving verse to be a medium for 
obtaining an accumulated psychological power; the one 
brief, simple, but not conventional in vocabulary and verse 
design, assuming that a vignette and an attached emotional 
observation have still their general power as fresh as in 
the past ; the other profuse, eccentrically experimental and 
allusive, and producing a frame of mind rather than a thrill 
of the heart. Poetry has many mansions, and can shelter 
types of beautiful writing wider apart than these. Besides 
the constitutional difference between the two poets, the two 
volumes just published are not on the same footing; ‘‘A 
Poet’s Calendar” an occasional production, with no 
specific aim other than to be a sheaf of good poems, whereas 
** England ‘laimed *’ is described by its author not 
merely a complete but also ‘‘the first part of a 
trilogy, on the second volume of which he is already at work. 


years, one 


is 
Les t as 
sequence 1e 


I 


Che first book consists entirely of eclogues, rustic and 
pastoral poems ; the second will deal with a country town, 
the third with the cosmopolitan life of the cities.” 


These things being so, it is much easier to convey a notion 
of Mr. Davies’ book than of the other. Mr. Davies is one of 
the most quotable poets of the period. He has almost in every 
piece a point to make—usually a preity fancy rather than a 
mystery displayed—and he the point. His are the 
grace and brightness of a blossomed branch in a vase by it- 
self, delightful in shape, colour, scent, and awakening an 
gsthetic satisfaction, with a sense of the youth of the world. 
Not that he cannot shadow ; there has always been 
a mischievous and an angry presence to counterchange his 
idylls. But such clarity and melody as his, when all has 
been read, leave their influence. It is the fate of ‘later 
books,’’ nowadays, not to be fairly read by anthologists, or 
we should have Mr. Davies’ ‘‘ Evening Star’ and 
‘** Light and Darkness,”’ those silvery nocturnes, among his 
former favourite lyrics. 


coes to 


cast a 


soon 


The world sleeping, and the earth is dark, 

The lamps are out, the window lights are gone ; 
Was that a bird that twittered in its sleep, 

Or was it but my fancy, here alone?” 


While Mr. Davies has been adding poems to his name, 
but not new force to poetry, Mr. Sitwell has embarked on 
his English odyssey, and we have great hopes of his con- 
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quests. He frequently embarrasses us, it is true ; like all 
the world, he has to rely on his knowledge of the world, 
and where he has not known or has forgotten he is apt to 
err. Thus, in the portrait of Mrs. Hague ‘*‘ the Gardener’s 
wife,’’ he gives her week’s agenda thus :— 
‘Monday was Washing Day, 
Tuesday was Baking Day, 
Wednesday h’Alfred as ‘is dinner h’early, 
Thursday was Baking Day again, 
Friday was a busy day, a very busy day, 
And Saturday prepared the way for Sunday.” 
We should like to hear Mrs. Hague’s notes on this realistic 
calendar, and whether (for instance) she could afford two 
baking days a week; accuracy in poetry may not matter 
greatly unless it is apparently intended, and in a book called 
‘‘ England Reclaimed ’’ English habits of life would be best 
presented as they are. But when Mr. Sitwell is away from 
such doubtful ground he becomes a striking poet, and he con- 
cludes the same composition with this radiantly revealing 
symphony of imagery :— 
‘“‘Oh, who can describe the grace of Mrs. Hague, 
A Mrs. Noah limned by Botticelli, 
’Mid flowering trees, green winds, and pensive flowers ; 
A Rousseau portrait, inflated by Picasso ; 
Or seen in summer 
As through a tapestry 
Of pool, exotic flower and conifer ? 


As Daphne was transformed into a tree, 

So some old elm had turned to Mrs. Hague, 

Thick bole, wide arms and rustic dignity.”’ 
In those visionary moments, when his attempts at literality 
are forgotten, Mr. Sitwell’s portraiture becomes fascinating, 
his verse most musical, and his rich in 
such possibilities. 


eclogues are 


THE OPENING OF THE ARCHIVES 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Vol. I. 
—The End of British Isolation. Vol. Il.—The Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance and the Franco-British Entente. Edited by G. P. 
GoocH and HAROLD TEMPERLEY. H.M. Stationery Office. 
10s. 6d. each. 


IN point of time the eleventh volume in the series of docu- 
ments from the British Foreign Office, which Dr. Gooch and 
Mr. Temperley are editing, was published first, since they 
dealt with the outbreak of the war. Now the editors have 
gone back to the beginning and given us the first two 
volumes. They open with the seizure of Kiao-Chau by Ger- 
many in 1897, and end with the making of the Entente in 
1904. This opening of the archives is, of course, the result 
of the war and the publication of documents wholesale after 
the war by the Russian, German, and Austrian Govern- 


ments. The editors appear to have had a free hand, and 
they are accomplishing their task admirably, the editing 


being in every way excellent. Thanks to this it is easy to 
find one’s way about volumes which might, in less capable 
hands, have proved to be mere labyrinths. 

To the student of foreign policy the two volumes now 
published are of great interest and value. But they contain 
few, if any, revelations. This is partly because by this time 
we know so much. It is due in part too to the fact that the 
record of important negotiations is not always to be found in 
the Foreign Office. Thus the editors point out that there 
is practically no evidence in the official records with regard 
to the first Anglo-German rapprochement of 1898, because the 
negotiations were mainly in Chamberlain’s hands. We 
may expect fuller information as to those negotiations from 
the British side, when Mr. Garvin’s biography of Chamber- 
lain is published. 

The most interesting sections are Chapter X., dealing 
with the Anglo-German Negotiations of 1901, and Chapter 
XV., dealing with the Anglo-French Treaties of April &th, 
1904, both in Volume II. Both these negotiations deserve 
careful study. Even small points are revealing, as, for in- 
stance, that Lord Lansdowne when Foreign Secretary in 
1901 was not certain that he correctly knew Holstein’s name, 
though Holstein was at the time the power behind the 
throne at the German Foreign Office. A very remarkable 
document is the private letter of Holstein to Mr. Chirol, 
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dated January 3rd, 1902, when the negotiations had broken 
down. Taking this section as a whole, however, it tells 
us nothing more than we knew already from Eckardstein and 
the German documents. 

The most remarkable thing about the negotiations which 
led to the Anglo-French Entente, as they appear in these 
documents, is the suddenness of their initiation. They start 
With a conversation between Lord Lansdowne and M. Del- 
cassé in Downing Street on July 7th, 1903, reported at length 
in a letter from the Foreign Secretary to his Ambassador in 


Paris. It is obvious, however, that there must have been 
preliminary pourparlers. One is not surprised to find that 
the key to the actual bargaining was French eagerness for a 


free hand in Morocco. That the bargain—Egypt for 
Morocco—was successfully made was largely due to Lord 
Cromer'’s intervention. At one moment the whole affair was 
almost shipwrecked by the determination of France to 
acquire some small piece of African territory elsewhere. It 
does not appear from these documents that King Edward 
had any important part in the making of the Entente. 

The student of the foreign policy which led to the Great 
War should not overlook a remarkable memorandum by 
Lord Salisbury written on May 29th, 1901, in which he gives 
his reasons for opposing an agreement amounting to an 
alliance with Germany. His remarks about the position of a 
British Government contemplating such an arrangement and 
its obligations to Parliament are not without bearing upon 


sult quent his 


+ 


ary 


SCOTTISH VICTORIANS 
Brother Scots. Py DONALD CARSWELI Constat 12s 


PREFACING his volume with a statement of the Scottish 
character candid enough to have disarmed Lamb if not John- 
n, Mr. Carswell at once proves himself to be a solid writer, 

se reasoning is mature, whose expression accurate yet 
Without monotony. The six biographical interpretations then 
following also reveal an admirable breadth of mind and cer- 
tainty of design, for, though they are six entire studies, thev 
llectively form a kind of historical survey, ‘‘a cultural 
picture of Scotland in the late vears of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.’’ Henry Drummond, William Robertson Smith, John 
Stuart Blackie, Keir Hardie, Lord Overtoun, and Robertson 


Nicoll—these are the principals whose careers are estimated. 
One feels, in contemplation of so much theology, talent, and 
intelligence, rather inclined to borrow what Carlyle said about 
the starry heavens, ‘* Man, it’s a sad sight ’’°—but doubtless 


is a salutary one. The psychology of the decade since the 
war has been perhaps imperfect on the subject of leaving 
large footprints in the sands of time ; if our predecessors were 
merely holding to an illusion in this, at least they appear 
to have found it a present security. It may be due to Mr 
Carswell’s mode and choice of discussion, but his Northern 
worthies look as though their hearts never burned within 
them, their spiritual residences were safeguarded by an intel- 
lectual insurance, their profoundest pangs due to some un- 
congenial thesis or other. 

The terrific combat of *‘ Smith o’ Aiberdeen ”’ is equally 
significant of Scottish life in former days and of the genera! 
alteration in men’s view of the business of life. We have our 
divinity duels still, but on a less remote field. The drama- 
tized passions of intellectual religion, with Caledonia’s stern- 
ness to intensify their frigid impacts, have had to contend 
with other fiery, undramatized discoveries of the soul. 
Smith, the ‘*‘ greatest British scholar and greatest Scotsman 
of his generation,’’ was elected to the chair of Oriental Lan- 
guages and Old Testament Exegesis at the Free Church 
College, Aberdeen, at the age of twenty-three, and he pre- 
sently wrote articles for the ninth edition of the ENcyYcLo- 
P#DIA BRITANNICA on the terms ‘‘ Angel’’ and ‘“ Bible.’’ The 
higher criticism thus popularly distributed horrified several 
eminent scholars of the Word, committees sat brooding over 
the new abyss, and at length Smith demanded trial for 
heresy. It came, on eight counts, the first being that he had 
taught that ‘‘ the Levitical system was not a Mosaic institu- 
tion.’’ After six months’ hearing the victory lay with the 
infidel. But these were early days ; manceuvre and reaction 


had promised themselves this caput theologicum on any 
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charger available, and after five years of dispute they had 
their way. Smith was dismissed from his professorship. It 
is possible to regard those five years as tragic, and to apply 
comminatory epithets to the hollow men who procured 
Smith’s deprivation, but on the whole the battle was the 
crown of his life and the reflex of the period. To this sort 
of experience the man and his rivals were bent, and there was 
a dryness about it all which makes the details far less 
attractive than those of ancient theological crises ; but Mr. 
Carswell writes with so much vigour as to help us to lift up 
our eyes from our common track to those Scottish hills of 
ecclesiastic rock. 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


ON THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


‘* ORIGIN and Development of Light Opera,’’ by Sterling Mac- 
kinlay (Hutchinson, 21s.), is an interesting book which deals, 
not too heavily or learnedly, with the history of light opera 
from the earliest times to the present day. It has a large 
number of fascinating illustrations. 

‘Italy in the Renaissance,’”” by Maud F. Jerrold 
(Methuen, 12s. 6d.), is a sketch of the social and intellectual 
life of Italy at the Renaissance during the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. 

The following are biographies or autobiographies: ‘‘ The 
Tragic Bride,’’ by V. Poliakoff (Appleton, 15s.), which tells 
the story of the late Empress of Russia; ‘‘ A Small Boy in 
the Sixties,’ by George Sturt (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d.), which are the memories of ‘* George Bourne,” 
author of ‘‘ The Wheelwright’s Shop”; ‘‘ Vignettes of 
Memory,’’ by Lady Violet Greville (Hutchinson, 18s.) ; ‘‘ The 
Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man,’’ by James Weldon 
Johnson (Knopf, 10s. 6d.) ; ‘‘ Henry Hudson,”’ by Llewelyn 
Powys (Bodley Head, 12s. 6d.), a new volume in the Golden 
Hind Series ; ‘‘ I Think I Remember,” by Magdalen King- 
Hall, author of ‘‘ The Diary of a Young Lady of Fashion ”’ 
Butterworth, 7s. 6d.), which is a “* fictitious autobiography.” 

‘The ‘ Little Plays ’ Handbook,’ by Laurence Housman 
(Sidgwick & Jackson, 5s.), contains hints for producers of 
‘* Little Plays of St. Francis,’’ ‘‘ Followers of St. Francis,”’ 
and ‘‘ Comments of Juniper.”’ 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Wild Oats Meadow. 
7s. 6d.) 

That irony is sometimes indispensable, that without it 
some stories could never be written, or, if written, could 
never be tolerated, is made evident by this novel. For with- 
out Miss Pryce’s sufficiently ironic presentation, it would 
be impossible to stomach Laura Templeton. In her, the 
writer has created yet another variety of the modern girl. 
Laura, who is really very charming, is much of a prig and a 
snob. And this is curious in an age when priggishness and 
snobbishness are considered old-fashioned and Victorian. 
There are those of us who become what we are most anxious 
to avoid. She also lacks the saving subtlety of occasionally 
being sick of herself for being involved in the trite attitudes 
and hostilities of her generation. Her relationships to Robin, 
Hazel, and Mrs. Camypon, her intellectual and social in- 
feriors, betray her beautifully. With Aunt Helen she is on a 
pleasant family level. She has to reach to Evan. To have 
made Laura express herself on these three mental planes, 
always true to herself, is a distinct achievement. It was, 
again, a clever touch to have made Aunt Helen’s affair with 
Guy Torrall a whetstone for Laura’s wits ; but it was, per- 
haps, a mistake to have killed Aunt Helen so that the circum- 
stances of her death are what finally bring Laura and Evan 
together. Miss Pryce writes agreeably, but not brilliantly. 
She is inclined to give way to clichés, and her descriptions are 
sometimes too detailed. 


* * * 


By MYFANWY Pryce. (Faber & Gwyer 


Lukundoo. By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

These are stories of ‘‘ horror and imagination.”’ Their 
appeal is entirely a personal matter. If the reader is sus- 
ceptible to what is ghostly and bizarre, he stands a very fair 
chance of being thrilled by Mr. White’s tales. If he is not 
susceptible, but willing to try to make himself susceptible, 
he will be rewarded with a shudder or two. But if he is 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





WENTWORTH. 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
(College Road, Bournemouth.) 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth 
Bay. Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the Principal. 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 








ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WENDOVER, 
BUCKS. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Forms. Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 0 18 years; boys, 8 to 12. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 





A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Boys aged 8—18. 
STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


HIGHLY-QUALIFIED STAFF — one io every ten boys. Special 
System of SMALL SEPARATE HOUSES with informal intimate family life. 
Small boys together in one House. Write for Prospectus and Government 
Inspectors’ Report, and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, to the Secretary 
to the Governors. 








CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. — High Ground on 
Principal: HeLren T. NigLD, M.A. 


INEHURST, 
edge of moorland. Girls 9—19. 
(Manchester), Class. Trip. (Camb.). 





“PF. WILLIAMS ” SCHOOL, Dolgelley, N. Wales. Endowed 
1711. Boarding School for Girls. Headmistress: Miss E. C. Nightingale, 
M.A. 





BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics, 
Games, &c. Fees £165 per year. For particulars, apply The Secretary, 
37, Lansdown Road, Bedford. 


Principal : 





RENDCOMB COLLEGE. 
A’ ENDOWED BOAR DING SCHOOL in the Cotswold Hills, 


giving to boys from 10 to 18 a liberal education in the free and healthy 
i Inclusive fee, £100 p.a. For illustrated prospectus 
J. H. Simpson, M.A., Rendcomb College, Cirencester. 


conditions of country life. 
apply to the Headmaster, 








AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 

annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award 

of five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. All details from the 
Hendunater. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. DEMON- 
STRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14.  Chair- 
man, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. FE. Lawrence.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant frem the Board 
of Education, apply to the Secretary. 








A SCHOOL IN THE SUN for intelligent boys and girls, Shering- 
4 ham, Norfolk. Seaside, Food a speciality. Starts January, 1925.— 
Prospectus from Mr. Hilderic Cousens, Holly School, Hampstead, N.W.3. 





INDORES, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Country House School, one 
mile from the sea. Boarders only. Sound education. Games, riding.— 
Principal, Miss L. A, Freeman. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FFICE TO LET, 20 ft. x 17 ft., rent £45.—Women Sanitary 


Inspectors’ and Health Visitors’ Association, 92, Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





BrAcK *” OPALS, Fiery Opals, lovely colours. Opal Speci- 
mens Direct from Australia. Low Prices. Lists free—N. Seward, 
Optician, Melbourne, Australia. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 
HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 


. part-time position of Chief Examiner for the award of Junior County, 
Supplementary Junior County, and Trade Scholarships, ete. The appointment 
will be for one year, and the person appointed will be eligible for re-appoint- 
ment in subsequent years, up to a maximum of five years. The salary 
attached to the appointment will be 400 guineas per annum. The selected 
candidate will be required to take up his duties as from June, 1928. The 
principal duties of the Chief Examiner consist in preparing questions for the 
consideration of the Board of Examiners, directing and co-ordinating the work 
of assistant examiners, and presenting to the Board recommendations as to the 
award list. 

Application forms (G.126a), together with full particulars as to duties, 
etc., may be obtained by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope to 
the Education Officer (G.P./G.), The County Hall, Westminster Bridge, S.E.1, 
to whom all applications must be returned not later than December 20th, 1927. 

Persons who are employed for their whole-time by the Council are not 
eligible for appointment. Vreference will be given to candidates who served 
or attempted to serve in H.M. Forces. Canvassing disqualifies. 

MONTAGU H. COX, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSE of Two Lectures on ‘**‘ CONCEPTIONS CF MEANING 
AND OF VALUE,” will be given by Professor MARY W. CALKINS, 
rofessor of Psychology in Wellesley College, Mass., at BEDFORD COLLEGE 
(Regent's Park—Entrance: York Gate), on WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER 7th and 9th, at 5.15 p.m. At the first Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Professor Beatrice Edgell, D.Litt., Ph.D., Professor of Psychology 
in = University. A syllabus may be obtained on application to the under- 


siz 
1 DMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TIC 
ED 


KET. 
WIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


LECTURE on ‘*t The Development of Modern Education in 

China ” will be given by Dr. SIDNEY K. WEI, Ph.D. (Member of the 
Education Mission of the Nanking Government), at THE LONDON SCHOOL 
OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, 
NOVEMBER 30th at 5 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor J. P. Bruce, 
M.A., D.Lit. (Professor of Chinese in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKE 

EDWIN DE LLER, Academic Registrar. 





N DECEMBER Ist, Three Lectures will be given in the GREEN 
SALON, 40, Chandos Street, Charing —_ Ss. 
* ASTROLOGY,” by David anes a in, at 3.45; and 
* WORRY, DEPRESSION, AND IRRIiT ABIL ITY, ” by Eustace Miles, M.A., 
at 6.15 p.m 


A 
‘THE LIFE 
GANDHI,” 









ission 1s. each Lecture. And at 8 p.m 
AND PRACTICE OF THE GREAT INDI AN "“LEADER— 
by Miss Lester. (This Lecture Free.) 





LOCUTION.—Mr, CHARLES SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons 
in Public Speaking, for Parliament, Bar, Pulpit and Banquet. 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT. PROPOSING TOASTS, ETC. 


Voice Production, Breathing, Reciting.—401, Strand, W.C.2 (opp. Hotel Cecil). 





REE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT, LINDSEY HALL, THE MALL, 
NOTTING HILL GATE. Dr. Walter Walsh. Sunday, at 11. 








LITERARY. 


YPEWRITING, 10d. per 1,000; prompt and careful work.— 
Weatherley, 5, The Close, Thornhill Park, Bitterne, Southampton. 








— Original exclusive designs from 2 gns.—Write 
Artist-Engravers 
27, Easte astle Street, London, W.1. 


OOKPLATES. 
OSBORNES, 





HE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 


Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 


Given post free.—Miss 





HE JOURNAL OF CAREERS: 
A VALUABLE GUIDE FOR PARENTS 
with boys and girls at public schools, secondary schools or universities. 
Described as “the last word on careers, giving the soundest and most 
complete information on careers and the way to train for them.” 
Is. monthly, from 61 Conduit Street, W.1. 





GONG POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared 
we to consider good Snappy Song Lyrics with a view to arranging Music 
for immediate publication. 
Known or unknown authors invited to submit MSS 
Box 274, ** Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, Wl. 





ik YPEWRITING.—MSS. 9d. 1,000 words. Carbons 14d. 
1,000 words. Circulars 3s. 9d. 100; 8s. 6d. 500.—Miss J. Grant, 183, Swiss 
venne Chelmsford 
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really sophisticated, if he has read too much Poe and 
Gautier, not the book for him. In a note, the author 
States that his stories are dreams, or rather nightmares. For 
dreams, they are astonishingly coherent, but that is due to 
the finishing touch of art. The best of them is * Alfandega 


this Is 


iJ A.” ‘This is the address of an office building in Rio de 
Janeiro, the scene of sudden death, but the story actually 
takes place on a boarding-house veranda in the States. The 


manipulation of time and place is skilful and effective. The 


ghostliest, with the authentic old-fashioned ring about it, is 
rhe House of the Nightmare.’? But Mr. White generally 


resorts t 


Witchery. In this way, he can make one’s flesh 
creep and happily avoid all explanation. 


NEW GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
H.M.V. RECORDS 


THE great executant is often a subject of admiration in the 
same Way as a particularly brilliant juggler. We admire the 
astonishing skill, and that is the end of it. A very few are 
something more: they are themselves artists. Casals is one 
of them. When he plays good music on the ‘cello, he makes 
it perfect ; when he plavs bad or indifferent music, it becomes 


a work of art. The perfection of his playing can be heard 
in Schumann’s ‘‘ Evening Song,’ Op. 85, No. 12, and 
Godard’s ‘* Berceuse*’ (12-in. record. DB1039. 8s. 6d.). 


Heifetz, the violinist, is another star. He may be as brilliant 
an executant on the violin as Casals on the ‘cello, but he has 
not got Casals’ genius. He is also somewhat sentimental. 
However, he shows his skill in Schubert’s ‘‘ Ave Maria ”’ and 
‘* Rondo *’ (12-in. record. DB1047. &s. 6d.). 

The difference between a great singer and a good singer 
is shown by two records of two sopranos, Elisabeth Schu- 
mann and Elsie Suddaby. The first sings two of Strauss’s 
‘“* Wiegenlied’’ and ‘‘ Freundliche Vision’ (12-in. 

DB1085. 8s. 6d.). The songs have great merit, but 
they are not, we think, to be compared with that extra- 
ordinarily charming ‘** Oh just from Bach’s 
‘‘Phceebus and Pan,”’ or even with ‘‘ With verdure clad,”’ 
from Haydn's ‘‘ The Creation,’’ which are sung by Elsie 
Suddaby (12-in. record. D1287. 6d.). If you play the 
Bach song before Elisabeth Schumann’s record, you will be 
ravished ; if you play it immediately after listening to her 
beautiful voice, you may feel a twinge of disappointment. 

The brilliancy of records by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski have been noted in this 
column before. One of the most brilliant is the popular 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2, of Liszt (D1296. 6s. 6d.). 

The following records supply lighter music: ‘* Honey- 
moon Lane ”’ and ‘‘ Oh Kay,” vocal gems, Light Opera Com- 


songs, 
record. 


ves, so 


6s. 


pany (C1396. 4s. 6d ‘Hit the Deck,”’ selections, Savoy 
Orpheans (C1408. 4s. 6d. ‘* Do-do-do ’’ and ‘* Someone to 


watch over me,”’ sung by Gertrude Lawrence (B2563. 3s. 


‘‘ Deep River’? and ‘‘ Heav’n, Heav’n,”’ sung by Lay Vicars 
of Westminster Abbev (B2583. 3s.) ; ‘‘ Sea Fever’ and ‘‘ In 
Summertime on Breddon,’’ sung by Stuart Robertson, bass 


B2594. 3s.) ; ‘t Mississippi Mud,” ‘tI left my sugar stand- 


ing,’ ‘* Sweet Lil.’ and ‘‘ Aint she sweet,’’ sung by Paul 
Whiteman’s Rhvthm Bovs (B2562. 3s. ‘Sometimes I’m 


Happy” and “Hallelujah,” foxtrots, Nat Shilkret (B5212. 3s.). 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 
THE Columbia have produced a remarkable series of Wagner 
records, recorded at the Bayreuth Festival of this vear. 
Altogether there are eleven records which can be purchased 
in an album at 6s. 6d. each (L2007-2017). The first seven 
records and one side of the eighth are devoted to ‘‘ Parsifal,”’ 
the conductors being Dr. Karl Muck and Siegfried Wagner. 
Thev begin with the Transformation music which accom- 
panies the change of scene from the forest to the Hall of the 
Grail in Act I. (one record then follow the Grail Scene 
three records), the Flower Maidens Scene from Act II (one 
record). Prelude to Act ITI. (one record), and the Good Friday 
music (three The other records are of the 
‘* Forest Murmurs,”’ from Act II. of Siegfried (one side) and 
Prelude to Act IIT. of Siegfried (one record), the Entrv of 
the Gods from ‘‘ Rhinegold ’’ and the Ride of the Valkyries 
from the ‘‘ Valkvrie ’’ (each one record). The recording is 
a little uneven ; in the ‘‘ Siegfried *’ and ‘* Valkyrie ”’ it is 
magnificent, and in the ‘‘ Parsifal ’’ at times extremely good. 
But at times in the Grail Scene the acoustics do not seem 
to have done justice to the choral passages. But taking 
evervthing into consideration, these records are a revela- 
tion of the possibilities of the gramophone ; one looks for- 
ward to the time when one will sit comfortably in one’s arm- 
chair and listen to a complete performance of ‘ Parsifal.” 


ting: 


sides). 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 
SERVICE FOR MOTORISTS OVERSEAS 


LITTLE while ago I was asked to send a Brooks 
Super-Sparker to a Professor in Vancouver. The other 
day there came a letter from a British official in Hong- 

Kong asking for advice in the selection of a car. The writer 
is coming home, after five years’ absence, and he wants a 
2/3 seater, to be ready on his arrival in England, so that 
he may indulge in long-distance touring. Later, the car is 
to accompany its owner back to Hong-Kong, where “ the 
only special requirement is adequate cooling.’’ From cata- 
logues my correspondent has selected six cars, priced be- 
tween £490 and £500, and I am asked ‘*‘ to advise on these 
and any others.”’ 

With a desire to help an overseas reader I have gone 
carefully into the merits and demerits of the cars named, 
and inquiries have elicited the fact that half of these—made 
in England, Belgium, and Italy respectively—are not avail- 
able with two-seater coachwork, except to special order. 
Incidentally, I have discovered also that the manufacturers 
of an excellent American car which has become very popular 


in this country, are no longer shipping two-seaters— 
or ‘* roadsters ’’—to England. 


The confidential letter which is now on its way to my 
Hong-Kong correspondent should interest a motorist who for 
five years has been out of touch with modern British cars— 
very few of which, he says, are to be seen in his part of 
the world. 

I have asked the General Manager of THE NarIon if for 
the protection of readers overseas, who wish to order cars 
to be ready for use on their vacation in the Homeland, he 
will consent to hold remittances on behalf of the purchaser 
and the manufacturer or dealer. Personally I prefer to keep 
away from any transactions between correspondents who 
seek disinterested advice and members of the trade, but for 
the benefit of those who may be placed in a similar position 
to our Hong-Kong reader, I think something might be done, 
and I am glad to say that the General Manager has agreed 
to my suggestion. 


THE THRILLS OF MOTOR JOURNALISM. 


The public are well acquainted with the thrilling side 
of the racing motorist’s life, but how many give a thought 
to the achievements of the motor journalist? Perhaps I was 
more interested than most folk, on opening last Friday’s 
Avurocar, to find there the first authentic description pub- 
lished in this country of the new Ford, cabled from Detroit 
by a member of its staff. It is close on ten years since Mr. 
Walter Staner, the late Editor of that journal, asked me to 
assist in tracking down the first Fordson tractor sent to 
England—the manufacturers having refused all information 

and I found it in a German internment camp at Altrinc- 
ham, Cheshire, with the result that the complete drawings, 
photographs, and specification were printed in the AUTOCAR 
before they appeared in the Ford Company’s official publi- 
cation. There are a lot more motor journalists in the 
country to-day than there were then, and of the AUTOCAR’S 
two scoops, last Friday’s was by far the bigger. 


THE New Forp. 


The new Ford will be publicly exhibited for the first 
time in this country next Friday. I know one commercial 
traveller who declares he has seen it, and that it has six 
eviinders and four speeds. This is probably the gentleman 
who spoke to the Russian soldiers passing through England 
during the war and who found some of the snow from their 
boots on the floor of a railway carriage! According to the 
Autocar, the ‘‘ mystery’’ car has a four-cylinder engine, 
with side-by-side valves, battery ignition, a three-speed 
sliding gear-box of ordinary design, disc clutch, enclosed 
propeller shaft, helical bevel final drive, mechanical four- 
wheel brakes, shock absorbers, and a radiator resembling 
that of the Lincoln car. 

Windscreens are to be of Triplex Safety Glass made 
under licence by the Ford Company, who intend to grow 
rubber on a large scale in Para, Brazil, and then make their 
own tyres. 

RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NATION may submit any of their 
motoring inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for his 
comments and advice. Communications should be addressed: 
Rayner Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENEUM, 38, Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.r. 
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Made for Music 


T is made for music by men who under- 

stand the making of a musical instrument. 
It is designed by skilled craftsmen to stand 
with dignity among beautiful furniture. 
Whatever standard it is judged by, it 
emerges triumphantly as a distinguished 
and brilliant instrument—the oniy gramo- 
phone for the musician and the best 
gramophone for every home. 


The NEW 


6 2 o 
His Master's Voice’ 


Gramophone 


Ask your local dealer to give you full particulars. 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO., LTD., OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


FILM FLOTATIONS 


HE new account for which dealings began on Monday 

is the last but two of the year. The weight of new 

issues hangs heavily upon markets which have assumed 
an irregular appearance. A disconcerting feature of the new 
money to finance British pictures. 
This week has seen the prospectus of British International 
Pictures, the company which owns the big studios at 
Elstree, which has hired two well-known directors, and has 
On its merits this issue, 
albeit speculative, deserved support, and got it without 


trouble. 


issues is the rush to find 


made some successful pictures. 


But a word of warning is necessary for the future. 
There are five other film companies which, according to the 
Dairy Firm RENTER, are about to invite public subscrip- 
tion. One of them concerns the production of films in the 
Wembley Exhibition buildings, a scheme which the Cine- 
matograph Exhibitors’ Association rejected as ‘* imprac- 
unprofitable.”’ All of them have directors 
with few ignorant of the film 
industry. It repeated too often that this is 
a highly specialized industry, and that capital can be lost 
more quickly in films than it can 


ticable and 


who, exceptions, are 


cannot be 


even in drilling oil 


wells. Producing a picture is as much a gamble as pro- 
ducing a West End play. Unsound flotations at this stage 
ire likely to ruin the British film industry as well as the 
subscribing public. 

* * ” 


The Vickers-Armstrong fusion is a case of ** rationaliz- 
 *? within the heavy steel industry which we hope will 
tually be followed by the big interests on the North- 
Coast. Step by step British 
industry can find salvation. But we would emphasize 
that ‘* rationalization ”’ 


along these lines the 


oint does not necessarily 
in the amalgamation of the unfit with the fit. There 
economic basis for the amalgamation. In the 
of Vickers-Armstrong the combination of the arma- 
ment, naval shipbuilding, heavy and special steel busi- 
nesses, leaving the companies free to conduct their other 
(Armstrong’s their locomotive and 
Vickers their interest in Metropolitan Carriage and Wagon 
and Metropolitan Vickers Electrical), is a sound scheme 
which should result for the combine in great savings in 
administrative and technical services. But does it really 
Armstrong shareholders ? 


st VE il) 


activities business 


save 
a * * 


The official statement shows that Armstrong’s capita! 
not less than £11,000,000, whieh is more than 
the issued ordinary and preference share capital together 
(£10,012,500). The ordinary shares of Armstrong are 
therefore worthless unless they can derive some revenue 
from their retained business and from the new combine 
after debenture interest and preference dividends have been 
satisfied. Their share of the £900,000 estimated profits of 
the new combine is £296,000 (£350,000 when economies 
are completed), of which the service of the 4 per cent. first 
mortgage debentures takes £150,000. The 64 per cent. 
second mortgage debenture stock requires £97,500, the 
64 per cent. third mortgage debenture £195,000, and the 
54 per cent. notes £110,000, and all these stockholders have 
agreed to a moratorium for five years. One hesitates to 
guess what period of years must elapse before Armstrong 
preference shareholders, much less the ordinary share- 
holders, see any dividends. Yet Armstrong ordinary shares 
stand at 3s. 3d. Vickers shareholders are in a different 
position. They have already suffered a writing down of 
£12,000,000, Vickers’ share of the £900,000 combine pro- 
fits is £604,000, and as much again should be earned from 
the subsidiary companies—Metropolitan Wagon and 


losses are 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONG—P. & O.—OIL 


** BEARS.”’ 


Metropolitan Electrical. Hence the 6s. 8d. ordinary shares 
should earn a minimum of 15 per cent. 
* * * 

The rise in Cunard Steam Ship shares is being followed 
by a rise in P. & O, deferred. At the moment of writing 
the old deferred stock stands at 250 and the new at 42 
premium. The new deferred stock has been issued to 
existing preferred and deferred stockholders at the price of 
£2 for £1 stock. The first instalment (10 per cent. plus 
i0 per cent. premium) is payable on November 30th, the 
other instalments as follows—20 per cent. plus 20 per cent. 
on December 81st, 30 per cent. plus 30 per cent. on 
January 81st, and 40 per cent. plus 40 per cent. on March 
31st. Many of the preference stockholders, being trustees 
not empowered to hold ordinary stock, have had to sell 
their allotment of deferred stock. It is expected that as 
soon as this forced selling terminates there will be a material 
improvement in the price. Before the issue the price of 
the old deferred stock stoad at 280-285. The financial year 
ends September 30th, and the report and final dividend 
will be issued next month. Last year 10 per cent. free was 
paid. It is significant that since 1917 earnings have in- 
creased, dividends have been reduced, and _ reserves 


accumulated. 
* * * 


The attempt to put oil shares better in New York, 
which has had its reflex on the London oil share market, 
is almost certainly doomed to fail. It was based upon 
a decline in the American production of crude oil from 
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2,536,950 barrels a day in the week ending October Ist to 
2,453,850 barrels a day in the week ending November 5th. 
This fall is accounted for by the natural decline of the flush 
producing wells in the Greater Seminole area, Oklahoma, 
which had long been expected. We learn on expert 
authority that new wells have recently been brought in 
which open up new productive areas east and south of one 
edge of the Greater Seminole area. If the old fields are 
failing, it seems that new fields are taking their place. 
West Texas in particular has a number of prolific fields 
which are just developing. The trouble is that while crude 
oil prices have fallen low enough to make new prospecting 
at depth generally unprofitable, they have not fallen low 
enough to make developments in West Texas unprofitable 
because oil has been found there at the shallow depth of 
1.200 feet. It seems crazy to buy American oil shares 
when stocks of oil have been steadily rising since January, 
and at September 30th stood at 573,379,000 barrels (an 
increase of 45,675,000 barrels in nine months), which 
represent nearly seven months’ supply. 
* * *” 


The outstanding example of the over-valuation of oil 
shares on a dividend basis is Anglo-Persian Oil, which are 
quoted at 32. For the year to March 31st, 1927, a period 
when the full force of the reductions in oil prices had not 
been experienced, Anglo-Persian ordinary shares earned 
27 per cent., and received a dividend of 12} per cent. Sir 
John Cadman warned shareholders that if selling prices 
did not improve dividends might have to be reduced. At 
82 the shares yield under 3} per cent. A similar case of 
over-valuation, but not so obvious, is Lobitos which at the 
moment of writing stands at 32. This company earned 
£247,037, or 40 per cent. on its old capital of £600,000 in 
1926, and paid 35 per cent. It has since increased its 
capital to £1,000,000, the new shares participating in the 
1927 dividends. As the lower crude oil prices in 1927 must 
hit Lobitos severely—its oil being sold at a premium on 
American Mid-continent prices, which have fallen by some 
40 per cent.—it is difficult to see how it can avoid cutting 
by, say, half the interim dividend that is due in December. 
Last year the interim was 10 per cent. The Company has 
already closed in wells on account of the unattractive level 
of crude oil prices. 








